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t me die the Death of t. 


Righteous, 


and let my laſt End be like his, 117 
SERM. | ls 
and Forgiveneſs of Injurics. 3 
Enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
_ Lood to them that hate you, and pr pr 


nd if there be any oth 
it is briefly comprehended in s chis Saying, * 
"_ Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour 
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- - ECCLES. viii. 16, 1 
When I applied mine Heart to kn, L 
dom, and to ſee the Buſineſs that is done 
upon the Earth: Then I beheld. all the 4 
Wark of God, that a Man cannot find 
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they be eee or Dl 3 Ex nere 
tions, Precepts, and Illuſtrations bf thing , 


they were to the Primitive Chriſtians. Thus 
the Text now before us, in its firſt Intent 
and Deſign, relates to the decent Manage- 
ment of thoſe extraordinary Gifts which 
were then in the Church *, but which are 
now totally ceaſed. And even as to the 
Alluſion that we are one Body in Chrift, 
_ though what the Apoſtle here intends is e- 
_ qually true of Chriſtians in all Circum- 
ſtances, and the Conſideration of it is plain. M 
ly ſtill an additional Motive over and above 
moral Conſiderations, to the Diſcharge of 28 
the ſeveral Duties and Offices of a Chri lan: 
Vet it is manifeſt this Alluſion muſt have ap- 55 
peared with much greater Force to thoſe, who. : 
by the many Difficulties they wen through -- | 
for the ſake of their Religion, were led te 
keep always in View the Relation they ſtood”. 
in to their Saviour, who had undergone 
the ſame; to n who from wy _ 
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which refer to ſuch Cireumſtances now cea” | f 
ſed or altered, cannot at this Time be urged _ 
in that Manner, and with that Force which 


Ends, and Primeiples1 of Lie 
Action, quite contrary to thoſe which the 
World profeſs d themſelves at that Time EN 
influenced by. Hence the Relation of a 
Chriſtian was by them conſidered as nearer 
than that of Affinity and Blood, and they 
almoſt literally eſteemed themſelves as Mem- | 
bers one of e ; canner indeed 
ſibly 
tures, ad ee being the natural Law we 5 
under, and the whole Conſtituti- | 
ed to it, are 
n and Virtue, than 
the Conſideration chat ſent his Son in- 
to the World to fave it, and the Motives 
which ariſe from the peculiar Relation ß 
Cheiſtiqns,” as Members o one of another un- | 
der - manifeſt, chat x 
though al this be allowed, as it 
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Uticulie Reference 875 the Te ext, and 

culiar Force with Which the Fust i 

\ by! the Alluſion in it muſt have been felt o 

the primitive Chriſtian World. They like- | | 3 

wiſe afford a Reaſon for mung it at this 

Time in a more general Way 
The Relation which the ſeveral Parts or 

Members of the natural Body have to each 

other and to the whole Body, is here compared 

to the Relation which each particular Perſon 

in Society has to other particular Petſons, and 

to the whole Society; and the latter is in- 
tended to be illuſtrated by the former. And 

if there be a Likeneſs between theſe r 

Relations, the Conſequence i is obvious : that 

the latter ſhows us it is our Duty to do good 

to others, as the former ſhows us that we are 

to take Care of our own private Intereſt. But 

as there is ſcarce any Ground for a Compa- 

riſon between Society and the mere material 

Body, this without the Mind being a dead = 

unactive Thing; much leſs can the 

riſon be carried to any len 

the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the 

as having diſtinct Offices, which apud the 

| Minds. It cannot be A 
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ciples which belong to it. And then 25 
— Compariſon will be between the Nature of 
Man as reſpecting Self, and tending to pri- 

vate Good, his own Preſervation and Happi- 
neſs; ; and the Nature of Man as having re- 
ſpect to Society, and tending to promote 
publick Good, the Happineſs of that Society. 

Theſe Ends do indeed perfectly coincide; 
and to aim at publick and private Good are ſo 
far from being inconſiftenty that they mutu- 
ally promote each other: Vet in the follow 
ing Diſcourſe they muſt be conſidered as en- 
tirely diſtin ; otherwiſe the Nature of 


Man, as tending to one or the other, cannot 


be compared. There can no Compariſon 
be made, without conſidering the n 


mo! 


c_ as diſtinct and different. 1 


From this Review and Compariſon of the 
as teſpecting Self, and as re- 

oci es: it Will plainly appear, that 

there are as real and the ſame kind of Indi- 
cations in Humane Nature, that ue were 
made for Society and to do good to our Fel- 
low-greatur Ter, 4 as Fe: we Were OE to. 
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A ed 2 Good: and that the ſame Obje 
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Firſt, There is a natural Principle of Bene- 
volenee * in Man, which is in ſome Degree 
to Society, what 1 P is to the Indivi- 


25 4 


* e a Man of Li to be writingag Ae Book | 
upon Humane Nature, and to ſhew in ſeveral Parts of it that 
he bad an Inſight into the Subject he was confidering : A- 
mongſt other things, the following one would require to be 
accounted for; The Appearance of Benęvplence or Good - will 
in Men towards each other inthe Inſtances of Natural Rela- 

tion, and others +. Cautious of being deceived with out- 
ward Show, he retires within himſelf to ſee. exactly, what 
That is in the Mind of Man from whence this Appearance 
proceeds; and upon deep Reflection aſſerts the Principle i 
the Mindto be only the Love of Power, and Delight i in th 
Exerciſe of it. Would not every Body think here was a 
Miſtake of one Word for another ? That the Philoſopher was 
contemplating and accounting for ſome other Hwmane Acki- 
ons, ſome other Behaviour of Man to Man? And could any 
one be thoroughly ſatisfied, that what is commonly called Be- 
nevolence or Good- will was really the Affection meant, but 
only by being made to underſtand chat this Learned Perſon 
bad a general Hypotheſis to which the arance of Good 
will could no otherwiſe be reconciled? That what has this 
Appearance is often nothing but Ambition; hat Delight in 
Superiority often (ſuppoſe always) mixes itlelf with Benevo- 
lence, only makes it more ſpecious to call it Ambition than 
Hunger of the two: But in reality chat Paſſion does no more 
account for the whole Appearances of Good-will, than this 
Appetite does ? Is there not often the Appearance of Mens 
5 | FOES wiſhing 


vithing pu to cated; ai is 105 1 the Deſire. of 
Power? Is there not often the Appearance of Mens diſtin - 
guiſhing between two or more Perſons, preferring one before 
mother to do good to, in Caſes whete Love of Power can- 
not in the leaſt account for the Diſtinction and Preference? 
which Preference therefore, what ever it is owing to, moſt 
certainly is not owing to the Love of Power and Delight 
in the Exerciſe of it; fiace this Principle could no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh between Objects, than as it was a greater Inſtance 
and Exertion of Power to do good to one rather than to 
another. Again, Suppoſe Good-will in the Mind of Man 
to be nothing but Delight in the Þxerciſe of Power: Men 
might indeed be reſtrained by diſtant and accidental Con- 
ſiderations; butthefe Reftraints being removed, they would 
have a Diſpoſition to, and Delight in Miſchief as an Exer- 


ciſe and Proof of Bower: And this Diſpoſition and Delight 


would ariſe from or be the fame Principle in the Mind, 
as a Diſpoſition to and Delight in Charity. Thus Cruelty, 


as diſtin from Enyy and Reſentment, is exactly the ſame 


in the Mind of Man as Good-will : That one tends to the 
: Happineſs, the other to the Miſery of our Fellow-Creatures, | 
is it ſeems meerly an accidental Circumſtance, which the Ez 
Mind has not the leaſt Regard to. Theſe are the Abſurdities 
which even Men of Capacity run into when they haye oc- 
cafion to belie their Nature, and will peryerſely difclaim 


that Image of God which was originally ſtamped upon it, 


the Traces of which, however faint, are plainly diſcerna- 
50 * 2 the Mind of Man. + Hobbs of Human Nature, 


K 17 
"If any Perſon can in camel doubt whether there be ſuch a 
ching as Good - will in one Man towards another, (for the 


Queſtion 


* 1 
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i "ing be any, Aten . — Na. 
ture, the Object and End of which is the | 
Good of Orr. 1he is ieſclf Benevolence, 
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"kde not cancerning an th as or A 


neſs of it, but concert ingthe, AfeRtion. itlelf,) let it þ 2 5 
ered, that | Vhether 4 an. be # 5 or otherwiſe . confi ence, 5 


What i: the ; ward Frame in "this. Particular, . is Aa meer 


Queſtion ot Fact or natural Hiſtory, not proveable i imme 
diately by Reaſon. It is therefore. to be judged of and de- 


| termined i in the ſame way other Facts or Hiſtorical Matters 


are: By appealing t to the external Senſts; or inward Percep- 


| tions, reſpectiyely, as the Matter un er Conſideration is | 
be- 75 


cognizable by one or the, other ; By arguing, from 
knowledged Facts and Actions, .inquiring. whether theſe do 
not ſuppoſe and prove the Matter in queſtion fo far 2s. it is 
capable of Proof; And. laftly, by the Teſtimony of Man- 
kind. Now that there is ſome Degree of Benevolence a- 
mongſt Men, may be as ſtrongly and plainly proved in all 
theſe Ways, as it could poſſibly, be proved, ſuppoſing there 
was this Affection in our Nature. And'fhould any one 


. think fit to aſſert; that Reſentment in the Mind of Man was 
abſolutely nothing but reaſonable Concern for our own 
Safety; the Falfity of this, and what is the real Nature of 


chat Paſfion, could be ſhewn in no other Ways than thoſe 
in which- it may be ſhewn, that there is ſuch athing in ſome 
Degree as real Good-will in Man towards Man. It is ſuffici - 
ent that the Seeds of it be implanted i in our Nature by God. 
There is, it is owned, much left for us to do upon our own 


Heart and Temper; to cultivate, to improve, to call it 


forth, to exerciſe it in a ſteady, uniform * This 1 


our ert This is Virtue * Religion. 
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themſelves, and endeavouring after the Means of their Gra- 


tification. Conſider the Appetite of Hunger, and the De- 
fre of Eſteem: Theſe being the Occaſion both of Pleaſure 


and Pain, the cooleſt Se. love, as well as the Appetites and 
Paſſions themſelves, may put us upon making Uſe of the pro- 


per Methods of obraining that Pleaſure, and avoiding that 
Pain; but the Feelings themſelves, the Pain of Hunger and 
Shame, the Delight from Eſteem, are no more Self-love 
than they are any thing in the World. If a Man hated 
| himſelf he would as much feel the Pain of Hunger as he 
would that of the Gout; and it is plainly ſuppoſeable there 


may be Creatures with Self. love in them to the high- 


„ Degree, who may be quite inſenſible and indifferent (as 
Men in ſome Caſes are) to the Contempt and Eſteem of 

- thoſe upon whom their Happineſs does not in ſome further 

Reſpects depend. And as Self-love and the ſeveral particular 

Paſſions and Appetites are in themſelves totally different, ſo 

that ſome Actions proceed from one, and ſome from the 

other, will be manifeſt to any who will obſerve the two 


following very ſuppoſeable Caſes. One Man ruſhes upon 
certain Ruin for the Gratification of a preſent Defire: No 
Body will call the Principle of this Action Self-love. Sup= 
poſe another Man to go through ſome laborious Work upon 


Promiſe of a great Reward, without any diſtinct Know- 


ledge what the Reward will be: This Courſe of Action can- 
not be aſcribed to any particular Paſſion. The former of 
theſe Actions is plainly to be imputed to ſome particular Paſſi- 


on or Affection, the latter as plainly to the general Affecti - 
on or Principle of Self- love. That there ate ſome particu- 


lar Purſuits or Actions concerning which we cannot deter- 


mine how far they are owing to one, and how far to the 
other, 
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ſent Argument, 


ire together” the ſeveral 1 Paſſions ot 


| mY from Seit Hove) who primary i 
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„proceeds from our not being able to ex · 


actly auch between two Principles which are frequen uently 
mixt together, and which run up into each other. This 


Diſtinction is further explained in the Eleventh Sermon. 
_ -  *Tfany deſire to ſee this Diſtinction and Compariſon made 


in a particular Inſtance, the Appetite and Paſſion now men- 
tioned may ſerve for one. Hunger is to be conſidered as a 


private Appetite, becauſe the End for which it was given us 
is the Preſervation of the Individual. Deſire of Efteem is 
a2 publick Paſſion, becauſe the End for Which it was given 
us is to regulate our Behaviour toward Society. The reſpe& 
which This has to private Good is as femote as the teſpect 


That has to publick Good, and the Appetite is no more 


Self. love than the Paſſion is Benevolence. The Object and 
End of the the former is meerly Food, the Object and End 


of che latter is meerly Eſteem; but the latter can no more 


be gratiſied without contributing to the Gqod of Society, 
than che former can be gratified without contributing to the 


Preferyation of the Individual. 
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83 of L1C bet, eee 
is affected in neither of theſe, ys" but is 
quite indifferent. This Principle in Ma 
by which he approves or «dilapproves his 
Heart, Temper, and Actions, is Conſci- 
ence; (which: Word is uſed in different 
Senſes, but often in this:) and that it tends 
to reſtrain Men from doing Miſchief to each 
other, and leads them to do good, is too 
manifeſt to need being inſiſted upon. Thus 

5 2 Parent has the Affection af Love to his 
Children; this leads him to take care of, to 

educate, to make due Proviſion. for them; 

the natural Affection leads to this: But the 
Reflection that it is his proper Buſineſs, 
what belongs to him, that it is right and 

commendable ſo to do; this added to the 
Affection, becomes a much more ſettled: 

1 Principle, and carries him on throug I 
labour and Difficultics for the ſake of his 
b Children, than he would undergo from 
that Affection es if he thought it, and 
the Courſe of Action it led to, either in- 
different or criminal. This indeed is im- 
poſſible, to do that vi is good and not 
- 8 
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—— no ot conſidered as diſtinct, ti 
they really are: Tor len often- approve - 
the Actions of others, which they will 
imitate, and likewiſe do that wget they 
allow not. It cannot poſ 
that there is this Principle of Reflection or 
Conſcience in Humane Nature. Suppoſe a 
Man to relieve an innocent Perſon in great 
Diſtreſs; ſuppoſe the ſame Man afterwards, 
in the Fury of Anger, to do the greateſt 
Miſchief to a Perſon who had given no juſt | 
Cauſe of Offence ;/ to aggravate the Injury, 
add the Circumſtances of former Friendſhip, 
and Obligation from the injured Perſon 3. 
let the Man who is ſuppoſed to have done 
theſe two different Actions, coolly reflect 
upon them afterwards, without regard to 
their Conſequences to himſelf: * o allert ; 
in he fn Way: e a different 
Actions, that he would make no Diſtincti- 
on between them, but approve or diſap- 
prove them equally, is too glaring a Falſity 
to need being confuted. There is therefore 
this Principle of Reflection or Conſcience 
in ce It is . to compare the 
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ſpecb ir wary publick; ate, it pay dende 5 
as much to the latter as to the former, and is 
commonly thought to tend chiefly tõ the lat 
ter. This Faculty is now mentioned meetly as 
another Part in the inward Frame of Man, 
pointing out to us in ſome Degree what we are 
intended for, and as wharwwill: naturally and' 
of courſe have ſome Ii The parti- 
cular Place aſſignechtoãt by ae what Au- 
tchority it has, and how great Influence it 
. ought to have, ſhall be thereafter conſidered. 


= From this Compariſon of Behevolence 


ublick and __ 
Affecti dos of the @ourſes of Life they! 
to, Approved by the Principle of Refledion. 
or Conſcience, it is as manifeſt, that e 
were made for Society, and to promole the 
4 Happineſs of it, as that we-were mtend- 
e to take Care of aur own Life; and 6 
Healtb, and private Good. ox 4:1 
3% Rs And from this: — gi 
5 ven a different Draught of Humane Nature 
from What we are often preſented with. 
ind are ature: fo: cloſely united, 
a Rr the 


» nos 


| y Pain, ard 10 4 the bed of 
Eſteem and Love as much deſired as any 
external Goods: And in many particular 


Caſes, Perſons are carried on to do good 


to others, as the End their Affection tends 
to andi reſts in, and manifeſt that they find 
real Satisfaction and Enjoyment in this 
Courſe of Behaviour. There is ſuch a na- 
tural Principle of Attraction in Man to- 
-wards Man, that having 

of Land, having breathed in the ſame Cli- 
mate, barely having been born in the ſame! 


artificial Diſtrict or Diviſion,” becomes the 


Occaſiom of contracting Acquaintances and 


Familiarities inany Yeats after; for any thing 


may ferve the Purpoſe. Thus Relations meer- 
iy nominal 


ple, which are found 


Copartnerſhips : Weak Ties indeed, and 
what may afford Fund enough for Ridicule, 
if they ate abſurdly conſidered as the real 
Principles of that Union; but they are 


in Truth meerly the Occaſions, as any thing 


may be of any thing, upon which our Na- 
ture carries us on according to its own 


„ 4011 oF {+ + . 0 
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trod the. ſame” x act | 


inal are ſought and invented, not by 
ernots,” but by the loweſt of the Peo- 


ſufficient to hold 
Mankind together in little Fraternities and 
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to others in our Behaviour, is the ſp 
tive Abſi urfel 
ſingle and independant, as having 1 

in our Nature which has reſpect to our 
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within, which lead him to do Evil as well 


Miſeries elſe which Men are the Authors 


not this prior Diſpoſition and Bias of Na- 


ture. Men are ſo much one Body, that in 


a peculiar Manner they feel for each other, 


Shame, ſudden Dunger, Reſentment, 
nour, Proſperity, Diſtreſs; one or another, 


or all of theſe, from the ſocial Nature in 
general, from Benevolence, upon the Oc- 
caſion of natural Relation, Acquaintance, 


Protection, Dependance; each of theſe be- 


ing diſtinct Cements of Society. And there- 
fore to have no reſtraint / from, no regard 


urdity of conſidering 


Fellow Creatures, reduced to Action and 
Practice. And this is the ſame Abſurdity 
2s to ſuppoſe an Hand, or any one Part, to 


have no natural . to * van gag or 


But 00 all this, it may be aka 
Has not Man Diſpoſitions and Principles 


as to do Good? Whence come the many 


Lu; to 3 


come the many Miſeries elſe, Sickiieſ 
and Death, which Men are the Inftrumetits 
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Queſt wh fo fir as > the kefue Dukes Seas L 

going Diſcourſe, may be anſwered by ak-. 
ing, Has not Man alſo Diſpoſttions and 

Principles within, which lead him to do 


ns wth 


Evil to himſelf as well as d? Whence 


„Pain 


and Authors of to themſelves? But as it 
may be thought more eaſy to anſwer ſome 


of theſe Queſtions than others, though the 
Anſwer to all of them is really the ſame, 

it may be proper to add, that there is not 
ar all any ſuch thing as III - will in one Man 


towards another, Emulation and Reſent- 
ment being away, whereas there is Plainly 


Benevolence or Good-will: There is no 
ſuch thing as Love of Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, 

Teeachiery, Ingratitude, but only eager Deſires 
: after fuch and ſuch external Goods; which 


according to a very ancient Obſervation, the 


moſt abandoned would chooſe to obtain 


by innocent Means, if they were as eaſy 
and as effectual to their End: That even 
Emulation and Reſentment, by any o, 


Who will n what theſe Paſſions really 


are in Nature * „ will be found nothing to 
3 e the 


| S. _ Em * is meetly the Defire and Hope of Equality | 
er Kere 01 over with wits we compare 
dur 
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RA the . of | this Objection: D Anden 


the Principles and Paſſions in the Mind = | 
Man, which are diſtin&' both from Self. 


love and Benevolence, primatily and moſt 


directly lead to right Behaviour, and only 


ſecondarily and more, remotely to what is 


Evil. Thus though Men to avoid the Shame 
of one Villany are ſometimes guilty of a 
greater, yet it is eaſy to ſee, that the ori- 
ginal Tendency of Shame is to prevent the 
doing of ſhameful Actions; and its leading 


Men to conceal fuch Actions when done, 
is only in conſequence of their being done, 


2. e. of the Paſſion not having e 


its firſt End. 
If it be ſaid that there are Pettons = - 


the World, who are in great Meaſure with- : 
= out the natural Affections towards their 


. „„ Fellow. 
our | den There does not appeat to be any tes Grief 
in the natural Paſſion, but only chat Wane, which is implied 
in Defire. However this may be ſo ſtrong as to be the Oc- 
caſion ot great Grief. To defire the attainment of this E- 
quality or Superiority by the particular Means of others be- 
ing brought down to our own Level, or below it, is, 1 
think, the diſtinct Notion of Envy; From whence it is eaſy 


to ſee; that the real End, which the natural Paſſion Emulation, 15 


and which the unlawful one Envy aims at, is exactly 
the ſame; namely, that Equality or Superiority: And con- 
ſequently, that to do Miſchief is not the End of Envy, but 
meerly: the Means it makes uſe of to attain its End. As 0 


9 ſee the Eighth Sermon, 


upon Hue Nature. 
— "Kala, Creatures: 115 Th ere are likewiſe' m. Senn 
ſtances of Perſons, without the due natural 
Affections to themſelves; but the Nature of 
Man is not to be judged of by either of 
theſe, but by what appears in the en 
World, in the Bulk of Mankind. 
I am afraid it would be thought very 
ſtrange, if to cbüßem the Truth of = Ac- 
count of Humane Nature, and make out 
the Juſtneſs of the foregoing Compariſon, it 
ſhould be added, that from what appears, 
Men in Fact as much and as often contradit 
that Part of their Nature which reſpects 
Self, and which leads them to their own. 
private Good and Happineſs; as they con- 
tradict that Part of it which reſpects So- 
ciety, and tends to publicł Good : That there 
are as few. Perſons, who attain the greateſt 
Satisfaction and Enjoyment which they 
might attain in the preſent World ; as who 
do the greateſt Good to others which they 
might do: Nay, that there are as few who 
can be faid really and in earneſt to aim at 
one, as at the other. Take a Survey of Man- 
Kind: The World in general, the Good and 
Bad, almoſt without Exception, equally are 
agreed, that Religion being out of the Caſe, 
the knen of the preſent Life conſiſts in 
C 3 A2Man-⸗ 
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, Seem L a oa ee in liches, "ARE" 2 : 
* v ſual Gratifications; inſomuch that one ſcarce 
hears a Reflection made upon Prudence, 
2 Conduct, but upon this Suppoſiti- 


Vet on the contrary, that Perſons in 
= eee Affluence of Fortune, are no 


Happier than ſuch as have only a Compe- 
tency; that the Cares and Diſappointments 
of Ambition for the moſt Part far exceed 


the Satisfactions of it; as alſo the miſera- 
ble Intervals of Intemperance and Exceſs, 
and the many untimely, Deaths occaſioned = 


by a dilslute Courſe of Lite: Theſe things 


are all ſeen, acknowledged, by every one 


acknowledged; but are thought no Objecti- 
ons againſt, though they expreſly contradic' 


this univerſal Principle, that the Happineſs. 
of the preſent Life conſiſts in one or other 
of them, 
and Contradiction? Is not the middle Way 
obvious? Can any thing be more manifeſt, 
than that the Happineſs of. Life conſiſts in 
Theſe poſſeſſed and enjoyed only to a cer- 
tain Degree; that to purſue them beyond this 
Degree, is always attended with more In- 
convenience than Advantage to a Man's 


ſelf, and often with extream Miſery and 


Unhappineſs Ye then, I fay, is all 


Whence is all this Abſurdity 


this 


/ 


the | Reſult of Confider tion in Mankind, 
how they may become moſt eaſy e to chem. 
 ſetves, lend free from Care; and enjoy the 
chicf Happineſs attainable in this 
Or is it not manifeſtly owing either to this 
that they have not cool and reaficieble' Con: 
cern enough for themſelves, to conſider 
wherein their chief Happineſs in the preſent 
Life-contifts; or elſe if they do conſider 
it, that they will not act conformably to 
what is the Reſult of that Conſideration: 
i. e. reaſonable Concern for themſelves, or 
cool Self- love is prevailed over by Paſſion 
and Appetite. So that from what appears, 
there is no Gen to aſſert that cool Self- 
love has any more Influence upon the AQi- 
ons of Men, 5 Fg nen of n 
and Benevolence have. 

The Sum of the whole is plainly this 
| The Nature of Man conſidered in his ſig- 
gle Capacity, and with reſpect only to the 
preſent World, is adapted and leads him to 
attain the greateſt Happineſs he can for him- 
ſelf in the preſent World. The Nature of 
Man conſidered in his publick or ſocial Ca- 
pacity leads him to a right Behaviour in So- 

cicty, to that Courſe of Life which we call 
3 * 4 Virtue. 
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certain D egree, but 
ons do not come up to the whole of what 
their Nature leads them to in either of theſe 
| | Capacities or Reſpects; and 
luste heir Nature in both. 1. e. As they neg-_ 
1 lect the Duties they owe to their Fellow- 
C.rueatures, to which their Nature leads them z 
| and are injurious, to which their Nature is 
abhorrent: So there is a; manifeſt Negli- 
gence in Men of their real Happineſs or In- 
tereſt in the preſent World, when that. In- 
tereſt is inconſiſtent with a preſent Gratifi- 
cation; fot the ſake of which they negli- 
gently, nay, even knowingly are the Au- 
thors and Inſtruments of their own [Miſery 


» 


they. often vio- 


— . —1¹⁰⁰ -  et  er 


* 


and Ruin. Thus they are as often unjuſt 
to themſelves as to others, and for the moſt 


Part are equally ſo to both by the ſame 
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Moral Obliga 
by different 
of any 
to. ſuch and ſuch Pu 
than to any other; 
lieve the Author of that Nature intended 
for thoſe Purpoſes. 
the Eye was intended for us to 


3 


Ser - Mi: the 1 ins of Parts. 3 8 
* which am tend to ſome. one in the 
d. Ken whe the rand 1 e 
of! Man i is s conſidered | as * * in Mo- 
none 25 — in ao own Tem- 
per, or any thing which is the Effect of 
particular Cuſtoms, though obſervable in 
ſeveral, the Standard of what is common 
to the Species; and above all, that the high- 
eſt Principle be not forgot or excluded, 
That to which belongs the Adjuſtment and 
Correction of all other in ward Movements 
and Affections: Which Principle will of 
Courſe have ſome Influence, but which be- 
ing in Nature ſupream, as ſhall now be 
town, ought to preſide over and govern 
all the reſt. The Difficulty of rightly: ob- 
ſerving the two former Cautions; the Ap- 

e there is of ſome imall D 
among Mankind with reſpect to this Fa. 
culty, with reſpect to their natural Senſe of 
moral Good and Evil; and the Attention ne- 


ceſſary to ſurvey with any Exactne "what 
_ paſſes within, have occaſioned: that it is not 


ſo much agreed what is the Standard of the 
e — of his external: 
\ rom 
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yet we underſtand one 


ſpeak of the Shape of a 
ſo likewiſe v 


ver the 
ciſely fixt. 
an Attempt of ' ſhewing 
of ſhewing them 
Behaviour their real Nature _—_ out and 
would lead chem to. Now Obliga 


natural Conſcience : As the 
are appealed to for the Proof of | 
nizable by them. Since then our inward = 2 
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| 2 Man can as little d 
ther . Eyes were given him to ſee 
as he can doubt of the Truth of 

of Opricks, deduced” from ocular 


3 


it was: nie to preyebit his wort 9 
ful Actions, as he can doubt whether his 
Eyes were given him to guide his Steps. 
And as to theſe in ward Feelings themſelves, 


ture Paſſions 
Senſes. Neither can the former be wholly 
miſtaken; though to a Degree liable to 
| greater Miſtakes than the: latter. 


Principles, Propenſions or Inſtin &s hie 
lead him to do Good, are approved of by a 


that they are real, that Man has in his Na- 
1d Affections, can no more 
than that he has external 


- There can be no doubt that e Au- 


Wade or Inſtincts, ſeveral Principles in 
the Heart of Man, carry him to Society, 
and to contribute to the Happineſs of it, 
in a Senſe and a Manner in which, no in- 


ward Principle leads him to Evil. Theſe 


bh 
Dr rs 


certain Faculty within, quite diſtinct from 


theſe Propenſions themſelves. All this hath 
been fully Wade out in the forcgoing Dif 


courle., 
+: Put it. may be Laid, « Wat is all „ 
« though true, to the Purpoſe of Virtue 
« and Religion? Theſe require, not only 
<« that we do good to others when we are 
45 1 1 this Way, by Benevolence or Re: 
Ante A < fletion, 


« but likewiſe that the wolf Cha 
7 formed 5 pon Th. 


imat every Action be directed by 


c 
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$07 be : 
| ight and Reflection; 3 


ſome 


determinate Rule, ſome other Rule than 


the Strength and Preyalency of any Prin- 
ciple or Paſſion.” | What Sign is there in 


our Nature (for the Inquiry 18 0 only about 
what is to be 


collected from t hence) that 
this Was intended by its Author?” Or how 


does ſo various” and fickle a Temper as 
that of Man appear adapted thereto? It 
may indeed be abſurd and unnatural for 
Mien to act without any Refleckion; nay 
without Regard to that particul 
Reflection which you call Conſe 
becauſe this does belong to our Nature: 


For as there never was 'a Man but wio 


approved one Place, ProſpeE * Building, 


before another; ſo it does not appea that 
that there ever was a Man who would 
not have approved an Action of Huma- 
nity rather than of Cruelty, Intereſt and 


Intereſt and Paſſion do come in, and are 
often too ſtrong for and prevail over Re- 
1 and Conſcience. Now as Brutes 

have 


EP 


* carried on to the End the Author of their 


Nature intended them. for: Is not Man 


. « rence only, that to hisInftinds. wa . NN 
petites and Paſſions) is added 
« ple of Reflection or Conſcience? And 
« as Brutes act agrecably to their Nature, in 
« following that Principle or particular In- 
< ſtinct which for the preſent is ſtrongeſt 
« in. them: Does not Man likewiſe act 2. 
« greeably to his Nature, or obey the Law 
of his Creation, by Salle wing that Prin- 


« him? Thus different Show are by their 

— Nature hurried on to purſue 
te Honour, or Riches, or Pleaſure :: Thete- 
ec axe alſo Perſons whoſe Temper leads them 
«© in an uncommon Degree to Kindneſs, 


te Cxeatures; as there are others: who are 


_«« given to ſuſpend their Judgment; to weigh 


„ PP ceo and to e e 


Diſſolute 3 ſince the £ 
obey and Flog: 2 25 


Nature in * ſame Senſe, i in via 
known Rules of Juſtice and 


no Temptation to the contrary... 1 
this were true, that could not be ſo which 
that Men are by Nature 4 
yes. If by following Na- 
ture were meant only acting as we pleaſe, it 


ture as any Guide 


Morals: Nay. the ve- 
from Nature would 


when ſpoken by: way of Jiſtinction, would 
abſolutely have no Meaning. For did ever any 


indeed be ridiculous to ſpeak of Na. 
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br. Nature, k han barely: | 


yet the real Emes 0 of! chi Di 
oncerning the Meaning '6f Words, 

ny otherwiſe" than as che Explanation 
them may be needful to make out 
plain the Aſſertion, that every Mat 
rurally a Lau to bimſelf, that e 
may find within himſelf the Rule of Nigbr, 
and Obligations to follo it. This St. Paul 
affirms in the Words of the Text, and this 

the foregoing Objection really detties by 
ſeeming to allow it. And the Objection 

will be fully anſwered, and the Text be. 

fore us explained, by 'obſerving that NA. 

ture is conſidered in different Views, andthe 
Word uſed in different Senſes; and by 
ſhewing in what View it is conſi dered, and 

in What Senſe the Word is uſed, when in- 
tended to expreſs and ſignify that 

is the Guide of Life, that by which Men 

are a Law to themſelves. I ſay, the Ex- 
* of the Term will de ſuff tient 

” ne becauſe 
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25 Jenes of the Word, Nature cannot N — 
| be, but that in another Senſe it manfetly | 


is, ATA to us. 2 
By Nature | is often meant rio more 


a ſome Principle in Man,, without regard 


either to the Kind or Degree of it. Thus 
the Paſſion of Anger, and the Affection of 


Parents to their Children, would be called 
equally natural. And as the ſame Perſon 


hath often contrary Principles, Which at 
the ſame Time draw contrary Ways, he 
may by the ſame Action both follow and 


contradict his Nature in this Senſe of the 


Word, he may follow one Paſſion and con- 
1 another. 

Nature is frequently a © 
as PE in thoſe Paſſions which are | 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt influence the Actions; 
which being vicions ones, Mankind is in 


this Senſe naturally Vicious, Or vicious by 
Nature. Thus St. Paul ſays of the Cen- 


tiles, who were dead in Treſpaſſes and 


Sins, and walked according to the Spirit of 
Diſobedience, Epheſ. ii. 3. that they were 
by Nature the Children of Wrath. They 


could be no otherwiſe ng: of Wrath 
n 
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v ruce. 7 


Here then are two 1 Senſes. of | 


. the Word N ature, in neither of which Men 


can at all be ſaid to be a Law to them- 
ſelves: They are mentioned only to be ex- 


cluded, to prevent their being confounded, 


as the latter is in the Objection, with ano- 
ther Senſe of it, which is now to be in- 
quired after, and explained. | 

III. The Apoſtle aſſerts, that. the 


Gentiles do by NATURE. the things 


contained in the Lit. Nature is indeed 


here put by way of Diſtinction from Re- | 
velation, but yet it is not a meer Negative. 


He intends to expreſs more than that by 


which they did not, that by which they 


did the Works of the Law ; namely, by Na- 


ture. It is plain the meaning of the Word 


is not the ſame in this Paſſage as in the 
former, where it is {ſpoken of as Evil ; for 
in this latter it is ſpoken of as Good, as 


that by which they acted, or might have 


acted virtuouſly. What that is in Man by 
which he is naturally a Law to himſelf, is 
explained in the following Words ; Which 
ſhew the Work of the Law written in 
their * their Conſciences alſo bear- 


be meant the natural Diſpoſitions to Kind- 
neſs and Compaſſion, to do what is of 


in it, unleſs other Paſſions or Intereſt lead 


| while 5 55 or 22 exif ing one another * 


ing Xion to be bears det w. 
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good Report, to which this Apoſtle often 
refers: That Part of the Nature of Man, 
treated of in the foregoing Diſcourſe, which 
with very little Reflection and of Courſe 

leads him to Society, and by means of 
which he naturally acts a juſt and Part 
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him aſtray. Yet fince other Paſſions, and 
Regards to private Intereſt, which lead us 
(though indirectly, yet they lead us) aſtray, 
are themſelves in a Degree eee, natural, 
and often moſt preyalent; and ſince we 
have no Method of ſeeing the particular 
Degrees in which one or the other is placed 
in us by Nature; it is plain the former, 
conſidered meerly as natural, good and right 
as they are, can no more be a Law to us 
than the latter. But there is à ſuperior 
Principle of Reflection or Conſcience in 
every Man, which diſtinguiſheth between 
the internal Principle 


es of his Heart, as well - 
ET as. 


— 0 himſelf. ant Sr pronounces 
determinately ſome Actions to be in them- 
{elves juſt, right, good; others to be in 
themſelves evil, wrong, unjuſt: W hich with- 
out being conſulted, without being adviſed 
with, magiſterially exerts itſelf, and approves 
or condemns Him the doer of them accord- 
ingly: And which if not. forcibly ſtopp'd, 
naturally. and always of Courſe goes on to 
anticipate a higher and more effectual Sen- 
tence, which ſhall hereafter ſecond and af. 
firm its own. But this Part of the Office 
of Conſcience. is beyond my preſent De- 
| ſign explicitely. to conſider. It is by this 
| Faculty, natural to Man, that he is a moral 
Agent, that he is a Law to himſelf: By this 
Faculty, 1 ſay, not to be conſidered Ss. 
as a Principle in his Heart, which is to have 
ſome Influence as well as others; but con- 
ſidered as a Faculty in Kind and in Nature 
ſupream over all others, and which bears 
its own Authority of being ſo. This Pre. 
rogative, this natural Supremacy. of the Fa- 
culty Which ſurveys, approves, or diſap- 
proves the ſeveral Affections of our Mind, 
and Actions of our Lives, being that by 
which Men are a * to themſelves, their 
. * 


pens to be ſtrong 


Az 


u it is Ar it rb fi her explair 
id I hope it vill be do if you 
will attend to the following Reflections. 
Man may act according to that principle 
or Inclination which for the preſent hap- 
ſt, and yet act in a Way 
diſproportionate to, and violate his real 


proper Nature. Suppoſe a brute Creature 
by any Bait to be allured into a Snare by 
which he is deſtroyed: He pla 


inly followed 
the Bent of his Nature leading him to gra- 
ify his Appetite z. there is an entire Cor- 
reſpondence between his whole Nature and 
ſuch an Action; ſuch Action therefore is na- 


tural. But ſuppoſe à Man, foreſeeing the ſame 


Danger of certain Ruin, ſhould ruſh into 
it for the ſake of a preſent Gratification: 
He in this Inſtance would follow his ſtrongeſt _ 
Deſire, as did the brute Creature; but there 


would be as manifeſt a Diſproportion be- 


tween the Nature of a Man and ſuch an 

tion, as between the meaneſf Work of Att, 
the Skill of the greateſt Maſter in that 

Which Diſproportion ariſes not from 

N idering the Action ſingly in ſelf, or 

| 1 MM 
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50 rats proper «Senſe nome, this? W 
expreſſing that Diſproportion. Therefore 
inſtead of the Words Diſproportionate to his 
Nature, the Word Unnatural may now be 
pur, this being more familiar to us: But 
let it be obſerved," that it ſtands for the ſame 
thing preciſely, Now what is it which 
renders ſuch a raſh Action unnatural ? 1 it 
that he went again the Principle of rea- 
lonable and cool Self-love; conſidered: meer- 


as a Part of his Nature? No; for i he 
had acted the contrary Way, he we 
qually have gone againſt a Principle or Part 
of his Nature, Paſlion or eee ee But to | 
_ a "PRE? . 


no Mens an unnbsagel Adlon: 0 
to contradict or go againſt cool” Selflove. 
for the ſake of ſuch. Geaelnion,” is ſo. in 
the Inſtance before us. Such an Actior 
then being unnatural, and its being o not 
ariſing from a Man's going againſt a Prin 
v Or Deſire * „ nor in Soing . 


that Principle or Deſire 
the preſent to be ſtrongeſt; it neceſſarily fo 
lows, that there maſt: be ſome other Dif- 


ference or Diſtinction to be made between 
theſe two In n Paſſion and cool Self. 


| prevails. over 3 the c conſequent Adi. 7 — 
Self. love prevails ok 3 


3 on is unnatural z/ but if 1 
: ver Paſſion, the Action is natural: — . 1 
; nifeſt that Self. love is in Humane Nature Aa i 


% © 


unn Principle to Paſſion. This may =_ 
; be e dec Withor violaring-thar Na- 2 


* 


we will Satan to the 
of Humane Nature, reaſonable Self. lov „ 
Conſideration of Conſcience, we may have 1 


= 


* d * 


nA 
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Principle to another, 
ally is this natural Su- 
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Ser. I Paſſions, Affections, eber with "OY Prin- 
tis ciple of Reffection or Conſcience, leaving 


quite out all Conſideration of the different 
Eee ee of Strength in which either of 
them prevail. The former implies a direct 
ſimple Tendency towards ſuch and ſuch Ob- 
-jeas, without Diſtinction of the Means by 
which they are to be obtained. Conſe- 
quently from the former, Appetite or Paſſi- 
on, there will be a Deſire of particular 
Objects, in Caſes where they cannot be ob- 
tained without manifeſt Injury to others, 
Reflection or Conſcience comes in, and 
diſapproves the Purſuit of them in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances; but the Deſire remains. Which 
is to be obeyed, Appetite or Reflection? 
Cannot this Queſtion be anſwered from 
the Oeconomy and Conſtitution of Humane 
Nature meerly, without ſaying which is 
ſtrongeſt: Or need this at all come into 
Conſideration? Would not the Queſtion be 
_  pntelligibly and fully anſwered by ſaying, 
that the Principle of Reflection or Conſci- 
ence being compared with the various Ap. 
petites, Paſſions, and Affections in Men, 
the former is manifeſtly ſuperiour and chief, 
vithout regard to Strength? And how often 
r the latter e to prevail, it 


| ws isan — of —— — 1 * 
Viviation of the Conſtitution of Man. * 
Nees this is Thy more FR mn n ion 


Difference de ores what is poſ 
what is lawful in Civil Government; here 

has been ſhewn applicable to the ſeveral 
Principles in the Mind of Man. Thus that 
Principle by which we ſurvey,” and either 
approve- or diſapprove our own” Heart, 
Temper, and Actions, is not only to be 
conſidered as what is in its turn to have 
ſome Influence; which may be: ſaid of c- 
very Paſſion, of the loweſt Appetites: 
But likewiſe as being ſuperiour, as from its 
very Nature manifeſtly claiming Superigrity 
oyer all others; inſomuch that you cannot 
form a Notion of this Faculty, Conſcience, 
without taking in Judgment, Direction, 
Superintendency: This is a conſtituent Part 
of the Idea, that is, of the Faculty itſelf 3 
and to preſide and govern, from the very 


f and Conſtitution of 


This gives us 1 i 
Nature, ſhews u us: 1 Courſe of i 


were made Not only that our real 
Nature leads us to be 


o be in. 


S 


act us to , Cor 
eue That ——— was placed \ 
bycrnour, to d 

late all e Principles, 

and Motives of This is its Night 
and Office: Thus ſacred is its Aut 
And how often ſoever Men violate and rebel- 
liouſly refuſe to ſubmit to it, for ſuppoſed 
Intereſt which they cannot othe 
tain, or for the ſake of Paſ 
cannot otherwiſe gra 
Alteration as to the natural. Right and Ofc 
fice of Conſcience. . LON 8 l 
Let us now turn this ;v whole Matter ano- 
ther way, and ſuppoſe. there was no i 
| thing at all as this natural Supremacy of 
nſcience, that there was no Diſtinction 
to be made between one inward Pr 


+ 


REL | 


* 


Humane: wry ng dat? are thei 


Bounds, beſides that of our natural Power? 


The Bounds are plainly no other than theſe 

With reſpect to the Individual, No Man ſeeks 
Miſery as ſuch; for himſelf; and with re- 

ſpect to Society, No one unprovoked doc 


Miſchief for its on ſake. For in every | 


Degree within theſe Bounds; Mankind know- 
ingly from Paſſion or Wantonneſs bring 
Ruin and Miſery upon themſelves: and 
thers. And with reſpect to the ſupream 


Being, there is abſolutely no Bound at all 


to Prophaneneſs; I mean, what every one 


would call ſo who believeth the Being of 


God: Men blaſpheme the Author of Na- 
ture, formally and in Words renounce their 
Allegiance to their Creator. Put an In- 


ſtance with reſpect to any one of theſe 
three. Suppoſe a Man guilty: of Parricide, 


with all the Circumſtances of Cruelty which 


ſuch an Action can admit of. This Action 


is done in Conſequence of its Principle 
being for the preſent ſtrongeſt; and if there 
be no Difference between inward Principles 
but only that of Strength, the Strength be- 
rn | i 


> 
ts 
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= We y the — given: o far air oo to this 
Matter. The Action plainly correſponds to 
the Principle, the Principle being in that 
Degree of Strength it was; it therefore cor. 
reſponds to the whole Nature of the Man. 
Upon comparing the Action and the whole 
Nature, there ariſes no Diſproportion, there 
appears no unſuitableneſs between them. 
Thus the Murder of 4 Father and the Na- 
ture of Man correſpond to each other, as 
the ſame Nature and an act of filial: Duty. 
If there be no Differente between inward 
Principles but only that of Strength, we 
can make no Diſtinction betw een theſe two 
Actions, conſidered as the Actions of, ſuch 
SE a Creature; but in our cooleſt Hours muſt 
F = approve or diſapprove them u : Than 
d vhich nothing can be ee en a ee 
| ene 


Ser. II. The an b of RefleQion « or 
SY Conſcience being thus eſtabliſhed,. we may 
from it form a diſtint Notion of what is 

meant by Humane Nature, when Virtue is 

od - ſaid to conſiſt in follow g, and Vice in 
deviating from it. As the Idea of a Civil 
een implies in it united Strength, 
Various 


of the 8 


on, that of the Apes Authority ; the di 1 


ferent Strength of each particular Member 


whereas if you leave out the Subordi 
the Union and the one Direction, you deſtroy 
and loſe it: So Reaſon, ſeveral Appetites, 
Paſſions and Affections, prevailing in diffe- 
rent Degrees of Strength, is not that Idea 
or Notion of Humane Nature; but that 


Nature conſiſts in theſe ſeveral Principles 


conſidered as having a natural Reſpect to 


each other, in the ſeveral Paſſions being na- 


turally ſubordinate to the one ſuperior Prin- 


ciple of Reflection or Conſcience. Every 


Bias, Inſtinct, Propenſion within, is a real 
Part of our Nature, but not the Whole: 

Add to theſe the ſuperiour Faculty, whoſe 
Office it is to adjuſt, manage and preſide o- 


ver them, and you compleat the Idea of 


Humane Nature. And as in Civil Goyern- 
ment the Conſtitution is broken in upon 

and violated by Power and Strength pre- 
voailing over Authority; ſo the Conſtitution 
of Man is broken in upon and violated by 
the lower Faculties or Principles within 
prevailing over that which is in its Nature 
e over x them all. Thus when it is ſaid 


by 


1 
8 


ciety not coming into the Idea, 


— bi this to . is n eee i 
the Averſion to the former in Mankind is 
ſtrong and prevalent than their Ave 
on to the latter: But that the former is on- 
ly contrary | our Nature conſidered in a 
partial View, and which takes in only 
thi loweſt Part of it, that which we have 
in common with the Brutes; whereas the 
latter is contrary to our door anita conſidered 
in a higher Senſe, as a Syſtem and Conſtitu- 
tion, contrary to the hole Oeconomy of 
Man DE from all "ee: things put to- 
55 | ae: 5 A ron 


> y Mani in his Pea Need is one individual angle 
Agent. He has likewiſe Properties and Principles, each of 
which may be confidered ſepatately, and without Regard to 
the Reſpects which they have to each other. Neither of 
theſe are the Nature we are takinga View of. But it is the 
inward Frame of Man conſidered as a Syfem or Conſtitution: 
Whoſe ſeveral Parts are united, not by a phyſical Principle 
of Individuation, but by the Reſpects they have to each 
other; the chief of which is the Subjection which the Ap- 
| pitites, Paſſions, and particular Affections have to the one 
ſupream Principle of Refleftion or Conſcience. The Sy- 
ſtem or Conſtitution is formed by and confiſts in theſe Re- 
ſpects and this Subjection. Thus the Body is a Syſtem or 
Conſtitution : So is a Tree: Solis every Machine. Conſider 
all the ſeveral Parts of a Tree without the natural Reſpects 
they have to each other, and you have not at all the Idea 
'of a — but add theſe — and this gives you the 
| _ 


that, Ne r 
cannot be conſidered as A0 | 
his Maker to act at re 

large up to the Extent of his natu 
28 Paſſion, Humour, Wilkulncks, Km to 
n _ which, is the ( Cond ion Ao 
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Idea. The Body may be impaired en cio may 
decay, a Machine be out of Order, and yet the Syſtem 
and Conſtitution of them not totally diflolyed. There is plain - 
ly ſomewhat which anſwers to all this in the moral Confti- 
tution of Man. Whoever will confider his own Nature, 
will ſee that the ſeveral Appetites, Paſſions, and particular 
Aﬀections, have different Reſpects amongſt themſelves. They 
are Reſtraints upon, and are in a Proportionto each other. 
This Proportion is juſt and perfect, when all thoſe under 
Principles are perfectly coincident with Conſcience; when 
Paſſion and Appetite leads us to exactly the ſame Courſe 
with Reflection and Judgment. The leaſt Exceſs or Defect, 
the leaſt Alteration of the due Proportions amongſt them- 
ſelves, or of their Co- incidence with Conſcience, though 
not proceeding into Action, is ſome Degree of Diſorder i in 
the moral Conſtitution. But Perfection, though plainly in: 
telligible and ſuppoſeable, was never attained by any Man. 
If the higher Principle of Reflection maintains its Place, 
and as much as it can corrects that Diſorder, and hinders it 
from breaking out into Action, this is all that can be expect- 
ed in ſuch a Creature as Man. And though the Appetites 
and Paſſions have not their exact due Proportion to each 
other; though they often ſtrive for Maſtery with Judg- 
ment or Reflection; yet, fince the Superiority of this Prin- 
ciple to all others is the chief Reſpect which forms the 


Conſtitution, ſo far as this Superiority is maintained, the * 23 


Character, the Man, is good, worthy, virtuous. 


random, ce live * 10 


| &ft and moſt. proper Senſe a Law. to him 
fell. He hath the Rule of Right within: 
What is wanting is only; that he ls at- 
| tend 10 . 
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Te laacitiricd 1 which pF 3 made by 
Men of - Leiſure after ſome general Rule, 


the Conformity to, or Diſagreement from 


which, ſhould denominate our Actions Good 
or Evil, are in many Reſpects of great Ser- 
vice: Yet let any plain honeſt Man, before 


he engages in any Courſe of Action, ask 
| himſelf, Is this Iam going about Right, or 


is it. Wrong? Is it Good, or is it Evil? Ido 
not in the leaſt doubt but this Queſtion 
would be anſwered agrecably to Truth and 


Virtue, by almoſt any fair Man in almoſt a- 


ny Circumſtance. | Neither do there appear 
any Caſes which look like Exceptions to 
this, but thoſe of Superſtition and Partiali- 
ty to ourſelves. Superſtition. may perhaps 


be ſomewhat of an Exception; but Parti- 


ality to ourſelves is not, this being itſelf 
Diſhoneſty. For Manto judge that to be the 
equitable, the moderate, the right Part for 
him to act, which he would ſce to be hard, 
unjuſt e in another, this 3 is plain 

Nice, 


But e — Mankind hatl 
ght within himſelf, yet 3 "ou 
What C Obligations are we unt 
to and follow if? I anſwer; It Fa: bear! 
1 that Man by his Nature is a Law to 
himſelf, without the particular diſtinct Con- 
fideraridn of the poſitive: San of that 
Law, the Rewards and Puniſhments which 
from the Light of Reaſon we have ground 
to believe are annext to it. The 
then carries its own Anſwer along with it. 
Your Obligation to obey this Law, is its 
being the Law of your Nature. That your 
Conſcience approves of and atteſts to ſuch _ 
a Courſe of Action, is itſelf alone an Ob- 
ation. Conſcience does not only offer 
itſelf to ſhew us the Way we ſhould walk 
in, but it likewiſe carries its own Authori- 
ty with it, that it is our natural Guide, the 
Guide aſſigned us by the Author of our 
Nature: It therefore belongs to our Condi- | 
tion of Being, it is our 
that Path and follow this. Guide, without 
looking about to ſee whether we may not 
poſſibly forſake them with Impunity. How- 
ever, let us hear what is to be ſaid againſt 
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e 1 dernen . any thing out of 
A and beyond ourſel ves? If we do ſind 
1 in ourſelves Regards to 8 't and Re- 
4 ſtraints of we know not how many dif- 
. ferent Kinds, yet theſe being Embaraſs- 
„ and hindering us. from going the 
ray to our own Good, why 
ſhould we not en to ſuppreſs and 
get over them Thus People go on 
with Words, which when applied to Hu- 
mane Nature, and the dition in which 
it is placed in this World, have really no 
Meaning. For does not all this kind of 
Talk go upon Suppoſition, that out Hap- 
pineſs in this World conſiſts in ſomewhat 
quite diſtin from Regards to others; and 
that it is the Priviledge of Vice to be wi 
out Reſtraint or Confinement ? Whereas on 
the contrary the Enjoyments, in a Manner 
all the common Enjoyments of Life, even 
the Pleaſures of Vice, depend upon theſe 
Regards of one Kind or another to our 
Fellow - Creatures. Throw off all Regards g 
to others, and we ſhould be quite indiffe- 
rent to Infamy and to Honour; there could 
be no ſuch thing at all as Ambition: and 
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Yy. any means peculiar to one 
ife ; but our very Nature, excluſive 
ience, and our Condition ys: us une 
eceſſity i, bh 
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that | is 550 diſſolute Man in the Wo "— 
478 the Pleaſure, rather then 


> 
e Meaning then to . 
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ly thoſe W ich king more. 
| Inconvenience than Satisfa&tion? * 


ee 1 greater Delight 
than Mieekhels, Forgiveneſs, "Compaſſion, 
and Good-will : Eſpecially when it is ac. | 
i knowledged that Rage, Envy, Reſentment, 
are in themſelves meer Miſery, and the Sa- 
tisfaction ariſing from the Indulgence or 
them is little more than Relief: from that 
Miſery ; whereas the Temper of Compaſſi- 1- 
on and Benevolence is itſelf delightful, and 
the Indulgence of it, by doing Good, affords ; 
new poſitive Delight and Enjoyment. Let 
it not be taken for granted, that the Satis- 
faction ariſing from the Reputation of Riches 
and Power however obtained, is greater than 
the Satisfaction ariſing from the Reputation of 
Juſtice, Honeſty, Charity. And if it be doubt- 
ful which of theſe Satisfactions is the great- 
eſt, as there are Perſons who think neither 
of them very conſiderable, yet there can be 
no doubt concerning Ambition and Covye- 
touſneſs, Virtue and a good Mind, conſi- 
dered in themſelves, and as leading to dif- 
ferent Courſes of Life; there can, I ſay, 
be no doubt, which Temper and which Courſe 
is attended with moſt Peace and Tranquilli- 
ty of Mind, which with moſt Perplexity, | 
Walon and Inconvenience. And oth 


mentioned, 
in them Regards of. one Kind or another to 
our Fellow. Creatures. And with reſpect 
to Reſtraint and Confinement 3 whoever 
will conſider the Reſtraints from Fear and. | 
Shame, the Diſſimulation, mean Arts of 

| Concealment, ſervile Compliances, one or 
other of Which belong to almoſt every 
Courſe of Vice, will ſoon be convinced 
that the Man of Virtue is by no Means upon 
a Diſadvantage i in this Reſpett. | How ma- 
ny Inſtances are there in which Men feel 
and own and cry aloud under the Chains 
of Vice with which they are enthrall'd, and 
5 which yet they will not ſhake off? How 
many Inſtances, f in which Perſons mani- 
feſtly go through more Pains and Self. 
denyal to gratify a vitious Paſſion, than 
would have been neceſſary to the Conqueſt 
of it? To this is to be added, that hen 
Virtue is become habitual, when the Tem- 
per of it is acquir 'd, what was before Con- 
finement ccaſes to be fo, by becoming 
Choice and Deli ght. Whatever Reſtraint 
and Guard upon ourſelves may be needful 
to unlearn any unnatural Diſtortion or odd 
SO JO in all Te: of 88 na- 
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ny Inconſiſtency b ween our Duty a d 
What is: called Intereſt: It is much ſelde El 
that there is an Inconſſſtency between Du 
ty and what is really our preſent Intereſt 3 
meaning by Intereſt, Happineſs and Satis- 
faction. Self. love then, though confined 
to the Intereſt of the preſent World, 
in -general perfedtly coincide With Vittue, 
and leads us to one and, the ſame Sourſe 
of Life. But whatever Exceptions there 
are to. this, which are much fewer than 
they are commonly thought, all ſhall be {ct 
right at the final Diſtribution of things. It 
is a manifeſt Abſurdity to ſuppoſe Evil pre- 
vailing finally over Good, under the Con- 
duet and Adminiſtration of a perfect Mind, 
The Whole Argument I have been now 
inſiſting upon may be thus ſummed up and 
given you in one View. The Nature of | 
Man is adapted to ſome Courſe of Action 
or other. Upon comparing ſome Actions 
with this Nature, they appear. ſuitable and 
correſpondent to it: From Compariſon of 
other Actions with the ſame Nature, therg 
ariſes to our View ſome Unſuitableneſs or 
bDicpro- 
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1 Dipps al. pv Cotr dence 7 : 
Actions to the Nati te of the Ape render 
them natural ; their Diſproporcion to it, "ag 7 
3 natural.” That an, Agtion is” Ne ; 
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Sal began to be 5 i for it - may 
be ſo, and yet be quite diſproportionate to 
the Nature of the Agent. The Correſpon- 
_ dence therefore,or Diſproportion,ariſes from 
ſomewhat elſe. This can be nothing but 
a Difference in Matic and Kind, (altogether 
diſtinct from Strength) between the inward 
Principles. Some then are in Nature and Kind 
ſuperior to others: And the Correſpondence 
ariſes from the Action being conformable to 
the higher Principle; and the Unſuitableneſs, 
from its being contrary to it. Reaſonable 


Self- love and Conſcience are the chief = 


ſuperior Principles in the Nature of Man: 

Becauſe an Action may be ſuitable th this 
Nature, though all other Principles be vio- 
lated; but becomes unſuitable, if either of 
thoſe are. Conſcience and Self. love, if we 
underſtand our true Happineſs, always lead 
us the ſame Way: Duty and Intereſt are 
8 . coincident z for the moſt Part in 
this World, but intirely and in every In- 
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W A Gin zation. 1 
hus they Who 


regard only their 
. own ſuppoſed Intereſt, at the Expence 
to the Injury of others, hall at laſt find, 
that he who has given up all the Advantages 
of the preſent World, rather than violate his 

onſcience and the lations of Life, has 
infinitely better provided for himſelf, 
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more determinate 

dered more literally thus 
Man among you ſeemeth to be religious, 
nat bridling his Tongue, but deceiving his 
own Heart, this Man's Religion i 
This determines that the Words, 
ceiveth his own Heart, are not put in O 
ee to E to be religi 
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10 ſeemeth to be MEER = 

, but i in that particulat 

att, this Man's Religi- 

on is yain z we may obſerve ſomewhar Ve- 


live in theſe 


8 No vie | "0 can d Wale any e 0 


eligion, who does not at leaſt believe that 

he bridleth his Tongue; if he puts on any iſ 
Appearance Or face of Religion, and yet 

does not govern his e, he muſt ſure- 

. 1 deceive himſelf in that particular, and 

= think he does: And wligeyer is fo unhappy = 

1 as to deceive himſelf in this, to imagine he 

keeps that unruly Fachl 
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ty in due Stbj ecti· 
: on, when indeed he does not, whatever the 
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| Folly would choc ſe. to confine themſelves 
ind Subjects, and ſo 
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omm on. Matters 
will not afford a fallen Fund for perpe: 
tual continued. Diſcourſe; 5: when Subjects of 
this Kind are exhauſted, they will g0 on to 
Defamation, Scandal, diyulging o of Secrets, 
their own Secrets as well as thoſe, of others, 
any thing rather than be lent. They are 
plainly hurried on in the Heat of their Talk 
to fay quite different Things from what they 
firſt intended, and which they afterwards 
wiſh unſaid; or improper things, Which 
they had no other End in ſay ing but only 
to afford Employment to their Tongue. 
And if theſe People expect to be heard and 
regarded, for there are ſonie content meer- 
Jy with talking, they will invent to engage 
your Attention; and hen they have heard 
the leaſt imperfect Hint of an Affair, they 
will out of their own Head add the Cir- 
cumſtances of Time and Place, and other 
Matters to make out their Story, and give 
the Appearance of Probability to it: Not 
that they have any Concern about being 
believed, otherwiſe than as a Means of be- 
ing heard. The thing is to engage your 
Attention, to take you up wholly for the 
Lore Pics: Fwhat 2 85 will be made 
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3 come: under our preſ Meh t 
will make the Jumour bre reak” our i in this 
particular Way, or in another, © It is like a 
Torrent, which miſt and will flow; but the 
ON imaginable will firſt of all give 
or anott & Vit ection, turn it 
2 Chand?” Of Me « Flt, 
hich, when in 2 Heap of 
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1e of a thouſand 
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which cannot ſo properl 
ny one general Head as th: 
not a due Gover 
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and Good of others. S 


numberleſs Evils ail IVczations in Life. It 
begets Reſentment in him who is th Subject 
of it; ſows the Seeds of Strife and Diſſention 
amongſt others; and inflames little Diſguſts 


and Offences, which if let alone would 
wear away of themſelves-: It is often of 
as bad Effect upon the good Name of o- 
thers, as deep Envy or Malice: And to oy 
the leaſt of it in this ReſpeR, it deſtroys 
and perverts a certain Equity of the utmoſt 
Importance to Society to be en 
namely, that Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, a OO! 
or bad Character, ſhould always be beſtow- 
ed according to Deſert. The Tongue uſed 
in ſuch a licentious Manner is like a Sword 
in the Hand of a Madman; it is employed 
at random, it can ſcarce poſſibly do any 
Good, and for the moſt Part does a World 
of Miſchief; 1 and implies not only great 
y and a trifling Spirit, but great Viti - 
ouſneſs of Mind, great Indifference to Truth 
and Falſity, and to the Reputation, Welfare, 
good Reaſon is there 
for what St. James ſays of the Tongue, It iss 
| + 264k En ody, 
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8 conſiſts, or when it may be 
of any one in a moral | 
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pee us not only Neceſſaries, 
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may juſt mention that ed thar ene 
leſs Nutuber of' Words Wick which (Buſin 
is per "a nisch ilch 
as it Huld Kei, etter ſerve the Purpoſe 3. 
but tis müſt be e led to thoſe Vu une er., 
tand the Matter. | The Government ok 5 4 
Torighe, „ corfi 1 as a Subject of ie. 1 
relates chiefly to Converſatioh; * to tha 51 

Diſcourſe which uſually fils uf che © 


Civility : And the'Da iger is, 
entertain thethſelyes and others at at the 
pence of their” ir Wiſdbin' atid their Vit 
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greeable, fall under the follow! ing Particu-; . 
ars: Silence; Talking of indifferent things; 
nd, which makes up” too great A Part, of 
erſation, Giving of Characters, W 
ng well or evil of others. 4 


The wiſe Man obſerves, that there is 555 . 
ime to ſpeak, and 4 Tine to keep Allence. 
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g ſons Who love fewer Word 


ſpeak from their ng 
1 to 47, as every Sentence ſhe 
only from their Inclination to be t 
Their Converſation is ee an 
of the Tongue; no. ther humane Facult 
as any Share in it. It is range theſe Per 
ſons can help reflecting, th 
have in Truth a ſuperiour Capacity, a 
in an Stender, Manner furniſhed | 


it ſhould never come into Peo les Thot 
ect, whether or no it be to their A 
vantage to ſhew ſo very much of men 
O that you would. altagerber 5 
Peace, and it ſhoui 
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ſtye Sort of People, and who deſerve ſome 
_ Regard, though of too Rill and com 
Tempers for you. Of this Number ws 
the Son of Sirach: For he plainly ſpeaks 
from Experience, when he ſays, As. Hills of 
Sand are to the Steps of the Aged, 
one of many. Wards to 4 guier 
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proper and uſeful Sul s 
which they cannot bear a A pant int ; his theſe 5 1 
are Times for Silence: w 
to hear 
It is indeed a very unhappy Way 
ple are in; they in a Manner cut themſelves 
from all Adva of Converſation, 


except that of being evertaliucd” wit digit = 

own Talk: Their Buſineſs in coming into | 

3 not being at all to be informed, 1 
hear, to learn; but to diſplay them 

ſelves, ro rather to exert their Faculty, 8 

if we conſider Converſation as an Enter- 
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ing, OR An 
inſenſibly influence them to ſpeak to the 
Piſadvantage of Ythers, even where here 
is no formed Malice or ill Deſign. 
therefore it is ſo hard to enter into 
Subject without offending; the firſt 
to be obſerved is, th People ſhould 
to decline it, to get over that ſtrong 
clination moſt have to of 
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and fince it is "neceſſary that t 
of Men ſhouild be known z z the next t 
is, that it is a Matter of e What 

is Taid, and 1 herefore that ' \ Id be re- 


great Weder to the 8000 of Sky, 

| that the Characters of bad Men ſhould be 
known, as that the Characters of good Men 
ſhould. People who are given to Scandal 

and Detraction may indeed make an ill uſe 

+ of this Obſervation but Truths which are of 
oulating our Conduct are 
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. not to be difowned, or even concealed, be- 
cauſe a bad Uſe may be made of them. But 

this would be effectually n if theſe 

| two 1 ngs were attended to. Firſt, Tha 
though it is equally * -of bad Con 

3 that Men ſhould have either good 


haraers which they do not deſerve; 
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et, when you ſay ſomewhat Good: of a a 
Man which he does not deſerve, there is 

no wrong done him' in particular; Dre 
as When Jou lay evil of a Man whi 
does not deſerve, here is a direct 
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The Tongue of a Man is his fall; but if 
thou love to hear, thou ſhalt receive Un- 
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Ser. V. vate, others to che war rs or- r ſocial- Capa- | 
ci. The Aﬀettions required in the Text 
axe of the latter Sort. When we rejoyce 

in the Proſperity of others, and compaſſi 
onate their Diſtreſſes, we, as it were, ſubſti- 
tute them for ourſelves, their Intereſt for 
our own; and have the ſame Kind of Plea- 
fure in their Proſperity and Sorrow in their 
Diſtreſs, as we have from Reflection upon 
our own. , Now there is nothing ſtrange 
or unaccountable in our being thus carried 
. out, and affected towards the int . of 
others. For if there be! any Appetite, o a- 
1 8 © i n in ward principle beſides Self- love; why 
er there not be an Affection to the Ge A 
of our Fellow. creatures, and Delight from 


that Affections bei g gtati 
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L e for themſelves, __ 33 and 
1 affected towards them as towards themſelves; ſome Perſons, 
43 who have a Syſtem which excludes every Affection of this 

= - Sort, have taken a pleaſant Method to ſolve it; and tell you 

= it is not another you are at all concerned about, but your. 

J! ſelf only, when you feel the Affection called Compaſſion. :; 
34 i. . Here is aplain Matter of Fact, which Men cannot te- 
1 oOoncile with the general Account they think fit to give of 
78 3 things: They therefore, inſtead of that manifeſt Fact, ſubſti· 
=—_ tute res which is reconcileable to their own Scheme. 
1 For 


. ele no." Delight in the 
1 ofothersand C mpaſion fo a for their _ 
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Pavia every Body 1 dompaſſion mean, an Affectio 

the ObjeR of which is Another in Diſtreſs? Inſtead of — 
but deſigning to have it miſtaken for this, they ſpeak of an 
Affection or Paſſion, the Obje& of which is our ſelves, or 
Danger to ourſelves. Hobbs defines Pity, Imagination, or 
_ Fiftion of Future Calamity to ourſeboes, proceeding from the 
Senſe (he means Sight or Knowledge) of another Man's Ca- 
lamity. Thus Fear and Compaſſion ars the fame Idea, and 
a fearful and a compaſſionate Man the ſame Character. 
Further, Compaſſion and Mercy ate often ſeen without any 
thing of that Weakneſs, the Idea of which the Word Pity 


ſometimes raiſes to our Thoughts. Now to thoſe who give 


any Scope to their Affections, there is no Perception or in- 
ward Feeling more univerſal than this; that one Who, with- 


throughout the Courſe of his Behaviour, ſhould himſelf be 


treated with Kindneſs, if he happens to fall into Circum- 
ſtances of Diſtreſs. Is Fear then or Sowas logins: 2 
Recommendation to the Fayour of the Bulk of Mankind ? 
Or is it not plain. that meer Fearleſsneſs (and therefore not 
the contraty) is one of the moſt popular Qualifications? 
This ſhews that it is contrary to the common Senſe of Man- 
kind, to ſuppoſe Compaſſion to be the ſame as Fear. 

Nothing would more expoſe ſuch Accounts as theſe of 


the Affections which are favourable and friendly to 


our Fellow-creatures, than to ſubſtitute the "Definitions 
which this Author, and others who follow his Steps, give of 
ſuch Affectiont, inſtead of the Wordsby whichthey are com- 


monly exprefſed. Hobb;, after having laid down that Pity 


or Compaſſion is only Fear for ourſelves, goes on to ex- 


plain the Reaſon, why we pity our Friends in Diſtreſs more 
thanothers. Now ſubſtitute the Definition inftead of Word 


P e andthe ry I demon 


'Proſperiey Ser v. 


Friends, 
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Friends, &c.. which Words ces a | n 
why we are aſraid of them) make no Queſtion or Sentence 


aal. 80 that common Language, the Words 40 Gompaſſio- 
nate, to Pity, cannot be accommodated to his Account of 


Compaſſion. The » very joining of the Words 0 Pity aur 
Eriends, is a direct Contradiction to his Definition of Pity: 
Becauſe thoſe Words ſo joined; neceſſarily expreſs that our 
Friends are the Objects of the Paſſion; whereas bis Defini- 
tion of it aſſerts, that ourſelves, or Danger to ourſelves are 


the only Objects of it. He might indeed have avoided this 


Abſurdity, by plainly ſaying what he is going to Account for: 
namely, why the Sight of the Innocent, or of our Friends 
in Diſtreſs, / raiſes greater Feat for ourſelves than the. Sight 


of other Perſons in Diſtreſs... But had he put the thing thus 


plainly, the Fact itſelf would have been doupted; that the 
Sight of our Friends in Diftreſs raiſes in us greater Fear. for 


next Place it would immediately have occurred to every one, 


Whether true or falſe, was not the ſame with this Fact, 


which no · body ever doubted, that eþe Sight of our Friend in 


Diſtreſs. raiſes in us greater. Compaſſion. than the Sight of o- 
thers in Difreſs; Every one, I ay. would have ſeen that 


theſe are not the ſame, but ru different Inquiries; and con- 
ſequently.that Fear and Compaſſion are not the ſame. Sup- 
poſe a Perſon ta be in real Danger, and by ſome Means or 
other to have forgot it; any trifling, Accident, any Sound 


might alarm him, recall the Danger to his Remerabrance, 0 


and renew his Fear: But it is almoſt too groſly ridiculous 


or Accident as an Object of Compaſſion; and yet according 
to Mr. Hobbs, our greateſt Friend in Diſtreſs is no more to 
us, no more the Object of Compaſſion or of any Affecti- 
on in our Heart. Neither the one or the other raiſes any 
; Emotion 


ourſelves, than the Sight of others in Diſtreſs... And in the 
that the Fact now mentioned, Which at leaſt is deubtful, 


(chough it is to ſhow an Abſurdity) to ſpeak of that Sound 
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ply; the Thoughts ia. 
blendfs rd Calamity, an Mi of it; and both 415 o 8 
this. It. i fit ſack! ſort of Atcounts of Haan Natüte 


ſhould be ſhown to be what 121 really are, ;becavſe there is 


raiſed Upon them a general $ eme which undermiaes the. | : 
— of eomi 2 uſtice 2 ne Eb 9 5 
7 Hum Nat. c. 9. 5. 10. 3 


There are oſten three diſtin& Pen 


tions pH EL © 8 
ing upon Sight of Perfotis in Diftre cal Sorrow and Con- 


cern for the Milery of our — — fome Degree 
of Satisfaction from a Conſciouſneſs. of our Freedom from 


that Miſery; and as the Mind paſſes on from one thing to 
another, it is not unnatural from ſach an Occafion to reflect 


"ot our own{Liablcnefs to the ſame of other Cale thitics.” 


two laſt frequently accom ny the firſt} but it is the firſt 
only which is properly Compaſſion, of which the Diſtreſſed. 
are the Objece, and which! directly carries ts with Calm = 
neſs and Thought to their Aſſiſtance. Any ond of | theſes- 
from various and. complicated, Reaſons, may in particular 
Caſes prevail over the other two ; ind there are, I fuppoſe, 


Inſtances where the bare Sit of / Diſtreſs, Without our 


feeling any Compaſſion for it, may be the Occaſion. of 
either or both of the two liter. 


there bereally ng ſuch thing as the Fiction or "Imaginai-/ 5 
on of Danger to ourſelves from sicht of the Miſerfes G 
others, Which Hobbs ſpeaks of, and which he has abſurdix 

miſtaken forthe whole of Cotnpaſſion; if there be any thing of 


g 
this Sort common to Mankind; diſtinct from the Reflection 
of Reaſon, 


it would be a moſt remarkable Inftance of 

what was furtheſt from his Thonghts, namely, of a mutual 5 
Sympathy between each Particular of the Species, a Fellow- 
feeling common to Mankind. It would not indeed be an 

Example of our ſubſtituting others for otitſelyes, - but i... 
vould be an Example of our ſubſtituting ourſelves for others. 
Ind uit would not be an Inſtan ;e of voleuce, neither © 
n wauld 
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; V. they naturally compaſſionate all, in fome 
_ vv Degree whom they ſee in DiftreG, ſo. far 
2s they have any real Perception or Senſe 
* of that Diſtreſs: Inſomuch that Words ex- 
pPt᷑eſſigg this latter, Pity, Compaſſion, 2 ; 
| |  . - _ quently, occur; whereas we have ſcarce a- 
Y ny ſingle one by which the former is di- 
mtinctly expreſsd. Congratulation indeed 
anſwets Condoleance but both theſe Words 
ene intended to ſignify certain Forms of 
Civility, rather than any inward Senſation 
or Feeling. This Difference or Inequality 
is fo remarkable, that we plairlly conſider 
Compaſſion as itſelf an original, diſtinct, 
particular Affection in Humane Nature; 
whereas to rejoyce in the Good of others, 
zs only a Conſequence of the general Af. 
fection of Love and Good - will to them. 
The Reaſon and Account of which Matter 
E - E this. When a Man has obtained any par- | 
4 ticular Advantage or Felicity, his End is 


x gained, and he docs not in that particular 
1 want the Aſſiſtance of another; there was 
ib therefore no need of a diſtin Affection to- 
« Sth MEI  Þ 
= would be any 8 of Selt-love; for this Phuntom of 


IF | Danget to ourſelves naturally riſing to View upon Sight 
3  .' © of the Diſtreſſes of others, would be no more an Inſtance | 
= of Love toourſelves, than thePain of Hungers. 
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ly: carry kim on to do Good to "hk Perſon : . 
V s Men in Diftr ſs want A ſſiſtance, and 
Compaſſion leads us directly to aſſiſt them. 
The Object of the former is the preſent Felici- 
ty of another; the Object of the latter is the 


preſent Miſery of another: It i is eaſy to ſee 
that the latter wants a particular Affection, 


and that the former does not. And upon 
Suppoſition of a diſtinct Affection in both 


Caſes, the one muſt reſt in the Exerciſe of 


itſelf, having nothing further to gain; the 
other does not reſt in itſelf, but carries us 


on to aſſiſt the Diſtreſſed. 


But ſuppoſing theſe Affections natural to 
the Mind, particularly the laſt; Has not each 


Man Troubles enough of his own? Muſt he 


indulge an Affection which appropriates to 
himſelf thoſe of others? Which leads him to 


contract the leaſt deſirable of all Friendſhips, 
Friendſhips with the Unfortunate ? Muſt we 
invert the known Rule of Prudence, and 
chooſe to aſſociate ourſelves with the Di- 


ſireſſed? Or allowing that we ought, as it = 
in our Power, to relieve Them; yet is it not 5 
better to do this from Reaſon and Duty? Does 


not Paſſion and Affection of every Kind per- 


petually 1 miſlead us? Nay, is not Paſſion and 


„ Affection 


== 


would be founc | of as 
cradicate, 
tirely e 


Defect, any otherwiſe than as our 
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be entirely 
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prerned by, them. "This vw 


and That pee lave us without a a ſuffici- 


ent e of ARIPO, | Reaſon, BS. 


2 ih as ; Mans pay 5 Reaſon joine 
with thoſe Affections which God has im- 
preſs d upon his Heart: And when theſe 
allowed Scope to exerciſe themſelves, bac 
under tri Government and Direction of 
Reaſon, then it is we act ſuitably te 
Nature, and to the Circumſtances 
has placed us in. Neither is Affection it 
If at all a Weakneſs, nor does it argue 


and Appetites do: They b 


dition of Nature, and are What we can- ä 


not be without. _ God er: is 95 
ſure unmoved by Paſſion or 4 


. 


added, wt he Air" ſees,” not he bete nor 
perceives things by any Senſes like ours, but 
in a Manner infinitely more perfect. Now 
as it is an Abfurdity almoſt too groſs t 
mentioned, for a Man to endeavour to 
get rid of his Senfes becauſe the ſupream 
Being diſcerns things more petfectty with- 
out them ; it is as real, though not fo ob- 
vious an Abſurdity, to cndeayour to eradi- 
cate the Paſſions he has given us, becauſe 
| He is without them. For fince our Paſſions 
are as really a Part of our Conſtitution as 
our Senſes; ſince the former as really belong 
to our Condition of Nature as the latter; 
to get rid of either, is equally a Violation 
and breaking in upon that Nature and Con- 
ſtitution he has given us. Both our Senſes 
and our Paſſions are a Supply to the Im- 
perfection of our Nature: Thus they ſhew 
that we are ſuch ſort of Creatures, as to 
ſtand in need of thoſe Helps which higher 
Orders of Creatures do not. But it is not 
the Supply, but the Deficiency; as it is not 
a Remedy, but a Diſeaſe, which is the Im- 
perfection. However, our Appetites, Paſſi- 
ons, Senſes, no way imply Diſeaſe; nor in- 
yl «do they * Deficiency: or Impers 
G4 keckian 
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13388 / Confliution of Nature iv © eding 
| God has made us is ſuch as to re ute t 
And it is ſo far from being true, hat a wiſe ; 

Man muſt intirely ſuppreſs Compaſſion, 

and all Fellow-fccling for others, as a 

Weakneſs; and truſt to Reaſon alone, to 
teach and enforce upon him the Practice 
of the ſeveral Charities we owe to our 
Kind; that on the contrary, even the Ex- 
erciſe of ſuch Affections would be for the 
Good and Happineſs of the World; and 
the Imperfection of the higher Principles of 
Reaſon and Religion, and the Strength and 
Prevalency of contrary ones, plainly require 
theſe Affections to be a Reſtraint upon theſe 
latter, and 4 Supply to the Deficiencies of 
the former. RT | 
Firſt, The Exerciſe of theſe AﬀfeQions, 1 
in a juſt and reaſonable Manner and De- 
gree, would upon the whole increaſe the 

| Satisfactjons, and leſſen the Miſeries of 

Life. It is the Tendency and Buſineſs of 
Virtug and Religion to procure, as much 
as may be, univerſal Good-will, Truſt and 

Friendſhip amongſt Mankind. If this could 
be brought to obtain, and each Man enjoy- 
ed * ke of, other, as e one ] 


2 and Proſpaity of this Neighbour a as 


every one does upon that of his A | 
and Family; it is too manifeſt to be inſiſt. 


ed upon how much the Enjoyments of Li 


would be increaſed. There would be ſo 


much Happineſs introduced into the World, 


without any Deduction or Inconvenience, 
in Proportion as the Precept of rejoycing 
with thoſe who rejoyce was univerſally o- 


beyed. Our Saviour has owned. this good 


Affection as belonging to our Nature, in 


the Parable of the loft Sheep; and does not 
think it to the Diſadvantage of a perfe& 


State, to repreſent its Happineſs as capable 


of Increaſe from Reflection pep that of 
others. 


But ſince in wa a n 28 Mans. 


Compaſſion . or Sorrow for the Diſtreſs of 


others, ſeems neceſlarily connected with 


Joy in their Proſperity; there cannot be 
this Delight or Satisfaction which appears 

to be ſo conſiderable, without the Inconve- 
niencies, whatever they are, of Compaſſion. 
However, without conſidering this Con- 


nection, there is no doubt but that more 


Good than Evil, more Delight than Sorrow, 


uiſes * 3 itſelf; there 5 
- 


„ SS 


. * Fa 2 — 


There is * the Relief which 
aſſed feel from this Affection in o- 

ards them. There is likewiſe the 
Additional Miſery which they would feel 


from the Reflection that no one commi- 


ſerated their Caſe. It is indeed true, that 
any Diſpoſition, prevailing beyond a certain 
Degree, 'becomes ſomewhat + wrong; and 


we have ways of ſpeaking, which though 


they do 'not directly expreſs that Exceſs, 
yet always lead our T ioughts to it, and 
give us the Notion of it. Thus when men- 
tion is made of Delight in being piticd, 


this always conveys to our Mind the Noti- 


on of ſomewhat which is really a Weak- 
neſs : The Manner of ſpeaking, I fay, im- 
plies a certain Weakneſs and Feebleneſs of 
Mind, which is and ought to be diſap- 
proved. But Men of the greateſt Forti- 


tude would i in Diſtreſs feel Uneaſinels, from 


knowing that no Perſon in the World had 


any ſort of Compaſſion or real Concern 
for them. Over againſt the Sorrow of 


Compaſſion is likewiſe to be ſer a peculiar | 
calm Kind of Satisfaction, which accompa- 1 
nies it when the Affection does not riſe too 


high; for this is a Weakneſs, and what 


ought 


= 1 babe, for others, haue 
Callouſneſs of 
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cool” Selk Love ber ? Kiſh fore the 
* 3 and Paſſions, arc placed Wichin 2 as 
a Guard and farther Security, without which 
it would not be taken due Care of. It is 
manifeſt our Life would be neglected, were 
it not for the Calls of Hunger, and Thirſt, 
and Wearineſs ; notwithſtanding that with- 
out them Reaſon would aſſure us, that the 
Recruits of Food and Sleep are the neceſ- 
ſary means of our Preſervation. It is there- 
fore abſurd to imagine, that without Af. 
fection, the ſame Reaſon alone would be 
more effectual to engage us to perform the 
Duties we owe to our Fellow · Creatures. One 
of this Make would be as defective, as much 
wanting, conſidered with reſpect to Socie. 
ty; as one of the former Make would be 
defective, or wanting, conſidered as an In- 
dividual, or in his private Capacity. Is it 
poſlible any can in carneſt think, that a 
Publick Spirit, 3. e. a ſettled reaſonable 
Principle of Benevolence to Mankind, is 
ſo prevalent and ſtrong in the Species, as 
that we may venture to throw off the wider 
ions, which are its Aſſiſtance, carry 
it forward and mark out particular Courſes 
for it; Family, Friends, Neighbourhood, 
tho Diſteeſed, 1 2 The common 
| Jer. 8 


upon Compaſſh ſion.” 


long to theſe Relations and Circumſtances, 
are as plainly uſeful to Society; as the Pain 
and Pleaſure belonging to Hunger, Thirſt, 
and Wearineſs, are of Service to the Indivi- 
dual. In Defect of that higher Principle of 
Reaſon, Compaſſion is often the only Way 
by which the Indigent can have acceſs to us: 
And therefore to eradicate this, though it is 
not indeed formally tx deny them that Aſ- 
ſiſtance Which is their Due, yet it is to cut 
them off from that which is too frequently 
their only way of obtaining it. And as for 

2 thoſe who. have ſhut up this Door againſt 
the, Complaints of the Miſerable, and con- 
quered this Affection in themſelves; even 


theſe Perſons will be under great Reſtraints 


from the ſame Affection in others. Thus 


a Man who has himſelf no Senſe of Injuſ- 


tice, Cruelty, Oppreſſion, will be kept from 
running the utmoſt Lengths of W ickedneſs, 
by fear of that Deteſtation, and even Re- 
ſentment of Inhumanity, in many particu- 
lar Inſtances of it, which Compaſſion for 
the Object, towards whom ſuch Inhumani- 
ty is exerciſed, excites. in the Bulk of Man- 


kind. And this is frequently the chief Dan - 


e, and the chief n * ** 
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in eradicating the Aff. 
vation may be extended to ET, 
vour to ſuppreſs the natural Impulſes of th 
Affections, in order to form themſelves for 
Buſineſs and the World ter- 
mine. But ther A- 
pacity or Relation to be named, 
Men ought to be entir 5 
of Affection, unleſs 0 5 
be expcep tee. 
And as 5 thoſe who arc b 


led the Men of Pleaſure, it is hat 
the Reaſon they ſet up for Hardneſs of Heart, 
avoid being interrupted in their Courſe, 


* 


hoſe « Of the N heir 


* 


this acquired Hardneſ Heart. 
1 ſhall cloſe theſe Reflections 


** 
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g the Behaviour of 
Perſon, who Was 


tion in Human N ature, 1 2 
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Affections mentioned in 
the latter exerts. 
former; the Original 
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Ser. V. nerally 1 fend wiy e 


treſſed, than rejoice With thi! 'Profpertus, 
_ requires to be particularly conſidered : This 
_ Obſery ation therefore, „with the Refledi- 
ons which ariſe out of it, and which it leads 
our Thoughts to, ſhall de the ONT of a. 
echter Diſcourſme. 

For the Concluſion of T us, let me jult 
hs Notice of the Danger df over- great 
Refinements, of going beſides or beyond 
the pain e firſt Appearances of Things, 
upon the Subject of Motals and Religion. 
The leaſt Obſervation will ſhow, how lit 
tle the Generality of Men are capable of 
| $peculations. Therefore Morality and Re- 
ligion muſt be ſomewhat plain and eaſy to 
be underſtood; it muſt appeal to what we 
call plain common Senſe, as diſtinguiſhed 
from ſuperiour Capacity and Improve 
ment; becauſe it appeals to Mankind. Per- 
ſons of ſuperior Capacity and Improvement 
have oſten fallen into Errors, which 
no one of meer common Underſtanding 
| could, 15 it poſſible that one of this lat- 

SharaQer could ever of himſelf have 
1 that there was abſolutely no ſuch 
thing in Mankind as Affection to the Good 
of 3 r of Parents to their 
Children, 


* „ Compaſſion. : 


himſelf; or upon Suppoſition of the Af- 
fections of Kindneſs and Compaſſion, that 
it was the Buſineſs of Wiſdom and Virtue 
to ſer him about extirpating them as faſt 
as he could? And yet each of theſe mani- 
feſt Contradictions to Nature has been laid 
down by Menof Speculation, as a Diſcove- 
ry in moral Philoſophy, which they, it 
ſeems, have found out through all the ſpe- 
cious Appearances to the contrary. This 
Reflection may be extended further. The 
Extravagancies of Enthuſiaſm and Superſti- 
tion do not at all lie in the Road of com- 
mon Senſe; and therefore, ſo far as they are 


original Miſtakes, muſt be owing to going 


beſide or beyond it. Now ſince Inquiry 


and Examination can relatg only to Things 


ſo obſcure and uncertain as to ſtand in need 
of it, and to Perſons who are capable of 


it; the proper Advice to be given to plain 


honeſt Men, to ſecure them from the Ex- 


treams both of Superſtition and Irreligion, 
is that of the Son of Srach In every 


good Wark truſt thy own Soul; for 4 is 
the keeping of the CONE 


„ Feclus. Xii. 23. ih, 
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ch laren, or that what he felt upon ſee- Ser. VI- 
ing a Friend in Diſtreſs, was only Fear for VS 
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"bs Ser. VLMan, * with 1 the ( Arcum 5 Fn 
life in which he is el. afford, to ſuch 
8 as will attend to tl em, as certain Inſtances 
"of. final Cauſes, as any whatever which are 
more commonly alledged for ſuch: ſince 
_ thoſe Affections lead him to a certain deter- 
minate Courſe of Adiion ſuitable to thoſe 
Circumſtances; as for Inſtance, Compaſſi- 
on to relieve the Diſtreſs d. And as every 
Obſcrvation of final Cauſes, drawn from 
the Principles of Action in the Heart of 
Man, compared with the Condition he is 
en in, ſeryes all the good Uſes which 
Inſtances of final Cauſes in the material 
World abour us do; and both theſe ate e- 
qually Proofs of Wiſdom and Deſign in 
the Author of Nature: So the former ſerve 
_— to further good Purpoſes; they ſhew us what 
= Courſe of Life we were made for, what js 
6 our Duty, and in a peculiar Manner enforce 
_ == upon us the Practice of it. 
—_ ; - Suppoſe Humane Nature capable of: Hap- 
: 4 pineßß and of Miſery in Degrees equally in- 
= tenſe and extream, it is capable of the lat- 
ter for a much longer Time beyond all 
_— Compariſon. We ſee Men in the Tor- 
wr tures of Pain for Hours, Days, and, ex- 
1 e the ſhort W of Sleep, for 
| . * 
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10; our Power to leſſen 
ſeries of others FR 
ſitive Ha 
: former often aches 7 ee 37K 
Miſery occaſioning for ſome time t 
1 eſt poſit ment. This Conſtitution 
4 of Nature, namely, that it is 00 much more 
1 in our! ower to occaſion, to leſ- 

y omote e poſitive Hape-- / , 
pinels, plainly remand a ilar Affe | 
on to hinder us from abuſing, - pers to incline. 1 
us to make a right Uſe of the former PW. 
ers, 2. e. the Powers both to occaſion 
leſſen 
ceſſa 


1 


; over and above what was ne- 
to induce us to make a right Uſe of 


"'F 


er Powe that of promoting poſitive. 
ME . 


* 


e. VL Happlgth: 
Mliſery 12 our Fellow creatures (to occaſi- 


Truſt, than the Power we have of promo- 
ting their poſitive Happineſs. The former 


Has. 
all three of theſe equally z equally prevent 


him from doing Evil, incline; him to relieve 
_ the Diſtreſſed, and to promote the poſitive 


| plainly be a Reſtraint upon Reſentment, 
Envy, unreaſonable Self. love; 3. e. upon 


5 tirely in their Power, as to be able to ſati- | 


a The roter we hw ever Jie 


on or leſſen it) being a more important 


requires and has a further, an additional Secu- 
rity and Guard againſt its being violated, be- 
yond and over and above what the latter 

The ſocial Nature of Man, and gene- 
ral Good-will to his Species, lead him to 


Happineſs of his Fellow-creatures : But Com- 
paſſion only reſtrains from the firſt, and 
Carries him to the ſecond; it Hon OY 
to do with the third. 
The final Cauſes then of Compaſſion arg 
” prevent and to relieve Miſery, *© 
As to the former, this Affection may 


all the Principles from which Men do Evil 
to one another. Let us inſtance only in Re; 
ſentment. It ſeldom happens in regulated 

Societies, that Men have an Enemy ſo in- 


we their Reſentment win Safety: Ty But if 


as 


relieve Miſc 
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orld was not intended, to 


was it intended to be a =_ 
Inhappineſs and Sorrow. 1 
| Mitigations and Reliefs are rovided by he 
merciful Author of Nature, for moſt of the 
Afflictions in Humane Life. — ˖ 

Proviſion 
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„ Proviſion for poſitive Happineſs, is, 


ris ; F Advocate within us in theit behalf, to — 


2 This holds 3 in reſpect to Tat thegr 
of the Evils of Life; 1 ſuppoſe, in oa . | 
rec, as to Pain and Sickneſs. Now! this 

Part of the Conſtitution or Make of _ 
conſidered as ſome Relief to Miſery,” and 


if T may {6 ſpeak, an Inſtance of Nature's 
Compaſſion for us; and every natural Re- 
medy or Relief to Miſery, 1 be conf: 
dered in the ſame View. - l on 
- But fince, in many Cakes; it is i 1 
in our Power to alleviate the Miſeries of 
each other; and Benevolence, though na- 
tural in Man to Man, yet is in a very low 
Degree, kept down by Intereſt and Compe- | 
titions z and Men, for the moſt Part, are 
fo engaged in the Buſineſs and Pleaſures of 
the World, as to overlook and turn away 
from Objeds of Miſery; which are plainly 
conſidered as Interruptions to them in their 
Way, as Iatruders upon their Buſineſs, 
their Gaiety and Mirth: Compaſſion is an 


Inhappy Admittance and Acceſs, to 
make their Caſe attended to. If it ſome- 
times ſerves a contrary Purpoſe, and makes 

1 Men er < turn FORAY from the M. 


v v3 YE 
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ſion; 17 for the End for 
Affection was given us, moſt certainly is not 
o make us avoid, but to make us attend 
to the Objects of it. And if Men would 
* Aae, to 6 aw thus much to 7 let i it 


1 
* 
. 


ron Fw it gain fo e that the cir — 4 
be conſidered; I am perſuaded it 3 
not fail of gaining more, and that YT. few. 


real Objects of Charity would p 
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ved. Pain and Sorrow and Miſery — 


it to our Aſſiſtance: Compaſſion 
puts us in Mind of the Debt, and that we 
owe it to ourſelves as well as to the Di. 
ſtreſſed. For to endeavour to get rid of 
the Sorrow of Compaſſion, by turning from 
the Wretched, when yet it is in our Power 
to relieve them, is a8 unnatural as to endea · 
vour to get rid of the Pain of Hunger by... 
keeping from the Sight of Food. That We 
can do one with greater Succeſs than ve. 
can the other, is no Proof that one is leſs Sh 
Violation of Nature than the other. Com: 
paſſion is a Call, a Demand of Nature, to 
relieve the Unhappy as Hunger Is a natural 


- Relief w/o Mercy, over ur chow what 


5 Fellow-creatures- in common have to 


exceedingly apron and a particular 


Diftin&ion i in ſuch 4 World as this, ne 
Men ſet themſelves to contract their Heart, 


and cloſe it to all Intereſts but their own: 


It is by no means to be oppoſed to Mercy, 
but always accompanies it: The Diſtinction 
between them i is only, that the former leads 
our Thoughts to a more promiſcuous and 


undiſtinguiſned Diſtribution of Favours, to 


thoſe who are not, as well as thoſe who are 
neceffirous; © whereas the C Object of Com- 


paſſion is Miſery. But in the Compariſon, ö 
and where there is not a Poſſibility of both, 


Mercy is to have the Preference: The Affecti- 


on of Compaſſion manifeſtly leads us to this 


Preference. Thus to relieve the Indigent 
and Diftrefſed, to ſingle out the Unhappy, 


from whom can be expected no Returns ei- 


cher of preſent Entertainment or future Ser- 
vice, for the Objects of our Favours; to e- 


| Neem a Man s being friendleſs as a Recom- 
mendation; ; Dejection, and Incapacity of 


firugling through the World, as a Motive 
for ** — ; ina word, to conſider 
3 "us 
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would yield to 


. is not t onl 


"Ars; is alſo man — Ar 
more Good done —_— the former; or, if you | 
ions, more Miſt 
wpineſs created. 
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And now mee he 
0 of the foregoing Reflections, 
ther ones they lead to, and the gen 
Temper they have a Tendeney to beget 
in us. TI 21 
implanted: in the Nature of Man, tending 
to leſſen the Miſeries of Life, that 4 cu 
lar Proviſion made for abating its Sotrows, 
more than for inereaſing its poſitive Happi- 
neſs, as before expl this may ſuggeſt 
to us what ſhould be our general Aim re- 
ſpecting ourſelves, in our Paſſage through 


? 
s 
. 


this World: Namely, to endeavour cl 


ape Miſcry, keep free from Uneafi- 
neſs, Pain, and Sorrow, or to get 


ons, bpi Aa di erent 
ſeries of 


e by which th 


are er r, n in us that Mo- 


—— Humility, and 
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yhich 7 biſhags: to wi Scent of 
Kecollection, the only Purpoſe of which 
is to bring us to a juſt Senſe of Things, to 


recover us out of that Forgetfulneſs of our 


ſelves, and our true State, which it is ma- 
nifeſt far the greateſt Part of Men paſs their 


whole Life in. Upon this Account Sole 


mon ſays, that it is better to go to the 
Houſe o mourning, © than to go to the 
| Houſe of feaſting. i. e, It is more to a Man's 
Advantage to turn his Eyes towards Objects 
of Diſtreſs, to recall ſometimes to his Re- 
membrance the Occaſions' of Sorrow, than 
to paſs all his Days in thoughtleſs Mirth 
and Gaiety. And he repreſents the Wiſe as 
_ chooſing to frequent the former of | theſe 
Places, to be ſure not for its own Sake, but 

becauſe by the ſadneſs of the Countenance 

the Heart is made better. Every one ob- 
| ſerves, how temperate and reaſonable Men 
are when humbled and brought low by Af. 
fllictions, in compariſon of what they are 
in high Proſperity. By this voluntary Re. 
ſort to the Houſe of Mourning which is 


bere recommended, we might learn altthoſe 


uſeful I nſtructions n Calamities teach, 
without 
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gaudy Proſpects and N a. = Moy 2 
are too apt to indulge, teach us to lower EP 2 


our Notions of Happineſs and Enjoyment; = 


bring them down to the Real LL 
to what is attainable, to What | 9 
our Condition will. admit of, 1 
any Continuance, is only Tra | = 
Eaſe, and moderate Satisfactions. Th | | 
might at once become Proof againſt 1 I 
Temprations, with which the whole v 5 p 
almoſt is carried J ſince it is.x 15 A 
that not only what is called a Life of Plc: = 
ſure, but alſo vicious Purſuits in gener 
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the Preparation for, or rather the 


. 5 


no Follies 
ed, no Miſeries to 
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been now treating of will happily be loſt, "VV 
there will be no Objects to ex 5 


upon; for God ſhall wipe away all | | 
from their Eyes, and there ſball be no 

Death, neither Sorrow, nor Crying, | 
ther ſhall there be any more Pain; for the | - 
former things are paſſed' au Pa 
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eath 


though the 
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die the D 
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Ser. VII. 2 havin 7e rcouſly 

w&Vv wickedly ; a N of them in their 

Lives alſo might come into Conſideration 
uch a ſingle View af the Words em- 
ſelves. But my preſent Defign is, to conſe | 


der them with a particular Reference or Re- 


2 ; 


| Diſcourle upon Ne Whole 
Man, rather than upon the particular Words 
I have read, this is of -no-Confſequic 
is ſufficient, if it afford Reflection of _ 
and Service to ourſelues. A 
But in order to 
this remarkable N in A, ei- 
ber that Part of it which you have heard 
in the fitſt Leſſon for the Day, or any o- 
ther; let me juſt obſerve, that as this is not 
a Place for anſwering them, ſo they no 
way affect the following Diſcourſe, ſince 
the Character there given is plainly a real 
one in Life, and ſuch as there ate Parallels to. 
The Occaſion of Balaums coming out 
el his on Country into the Land of Mo- 
2 8 he pronounced this ſolemn 
he himſelf relates in 


* 
75 


among the Nations. 
Duf of aaa and t 


the Death 0j the Righteoue, and 
1 is 8 as you will ſee in e 
gr of this Diſcourſe, particularly to ob. 
derſtood ; 


i 


the Book of 
by Righteous 4s 
meant 


2 Ver. 6. 


o 


the Righteouſneſs W 
Balak demands, J "a — 4 com 
before the and bow my eh before 
the high God? 


* OF 


LR ME rant 


Here is a good Man ex preſly characteriſed, 


as diſtin& from a diſhoneſt, anda ſuperſti- 
s . — i 4nd; * tious 


Behaviour upon this Occaſion. - 
Elders of | Moab came to hi 


appears to have been mu 


— 


not be guilty of ſo Ie a Proflitution 
of the ſacred Character with which he was 
curſe thoſe; whom he knew to be bleſſed. 


But inſtead of thig, which was the only ho- 
neſt Part in theſe Circumſtances that lay be- 


ore him, he deſires the Princes of Moab. 
to tarry that Night with him alſo; and de- 


libet ſome Means or other 
he might not be able to obtain leave, for 


him to be contrary to the Will of 
which yet he reſolves not to do without 
that Permiſſion. Upon which, as when this 
Nation afterwards rejected God from re 
ing over them, he gave them a King in his 
Anger, in the ſame Way he gives Balaam 
the Permiſſion he deſired: For this is the 
- moſt natural Senſe of the Words. Arri- 


Oo 1 — > ** 1 


as in the Name of a Prophet to 


ſe Iſrael; to 


1 


1 2 He repeating i in -Pe ſon. the Pr - 
miſe of the Rewards he had before made 
to him by his Ambaſſadors, he ſeeks, che 
Text ſays, by Sac: ifices and Enchantments, 
(what theſe were is not to our Purpoſe) to 
obtain Leave of God to curſe the People; 
keeping ſtill his Reſolution, not to do it 
without that Permiſſion: Which not being 
able to obtain, he had ſuch regard to the 
Command of God, as to keep this Reſoluti- 
on to the laſt. The Suppoſition of his be- 
ing under a ſupernatural Reſtraint is a meer 
Fict ion of ages 5 he is plainly repreſented | 
to be under no other Force or Reſtraint, than 
the Fear of God. However, he goes on per- 
ſevering in that ae after he had de- 
clared, that God had not beheld Iniquity in 
Jacob, neither had he ſeen Perverſeneſs in 
Jjrael. i. e. they were a People of Virtue: 
and Picty. So that the State of Balaams 
Mind was this: He wanted to do what he 
knew to be very wicked, and contrary to 
the expreſs Command of God; he had in- 
ward Checks and Reſtraints, | whichbe copld 


* Ver. 21. 
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convinced 


er this Senſe of things 


ſatacter and more deſira-! 
ble State preſent— full before him—in 
in his Wiſhes, voluntarily to 


cChooſe t | eee Fatality is here! 


can ſuch a Character be 
explained? And yet ſtrange as it may — 
pear, it is not altogether an uncomm 
Nay, with ſome ſmall Alterations, and Ba 
a little lower, it is appli 
ſiderable Part of the World. For, if * the. 
reaſonable Choice be ſeen ad. acknow- 
ledged, and yet Men make the ee 
ble one, is not this the ſame Contra 


"WD unaccountable? I I * 1 1 8 Y 


' To give ſome little Opening to ſach-C 
racters and Behaviour, it is to be obſer ved; 
in general, that there is no Account to be 
given in the Way of Reaſon, of Men's ſo 
ſtrong Attachments to the preſent World: 
Our Hopes and Fears and Purſuits are in De- 
grees beyond all Proportion to the known 
| Value of the Things they reſpect. This may 
be ſaid without taking into Conſideration 
Religion and a future State; and when theſe 
UE conſidered, the Diſproportion ; is infinite- 


© 


ſelyes 5 hes 25 Means Conſcience. may b 
laid alleep, and they m in a 
Vickedneſs 


leſs Diſturbance. 
Doubles and Intricacies in 
a. diik —. Heart cannot be unfolded or laid 
open; but that there is ſomewhat of that 
kind i is manifeſt, de it to be called Self- de- 


ceit, or by any other Name. Balaam had 
xefore his Eyes the Authority of God, 
ſolutely forbidding im what he, for 


the ſtrongeſt Incli- 
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hired ber 
d Fears were, i 
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bins. 95 go 0 on hes mich A  forof T anquilli- 
— ty and Quiet of Mind. 


tages they — are to be purſued at all 
Hazards, againſt Reaſon, againſt the Law of 
God, and though ae Deſtruction is 
to be the Conſequence This would be do- 
ing too great Violence upon themſelv 
No, they are for making a — 

with the Almighty. Theſe of his Com- 
mands they will obey: But as to others 
why they will make all the Atonements in 
their Pow er; the ambitious, the covetous, 
the diſſolute Man, each in a Way which 
ſhall not contradict his reſpective Purſuit. 

Indulgences before, which was Balaams 
firſt Attempt, though he was not ſo ſucceſs. 
ful in it as to deceive himſelf, dr Atone- 
ments afterwards, are all the ſame. And here 
perhaps come in faint Hopes that _— 
and Half-reſolves that they will, one 
or other, make a Change. 

Beſides theſe, there are alſo Perſons, mid 
from a more juſt way of conſidering. things 
ſee the infinite Abiurdity of this, of ſub- 

ſtituting Sacrifice inſtead of Obedience 

| There arc Perſons far nous 


25 
. 


a upon their Minds ; who 
of moſt unjuſtifiable Practices, 


wy of! — diſcovers itſelf 


| another way. In all common or- 
dinary Caſes we ſee intuitively at-firſt View 
what is our Duty, what is the honeſt Part. 
This is the Ground of the C Obſervation, that 


ſecond Meſſage. That which is called con- 
ſidering what is our Duty in a particular 
is very often nothing, but endeavouring to 
explain it away. Thus thoſe 


if Men would fairly attend to the Dictates 


of their own Conſciences, they would ſee 
to be ption, Exceſs, Oppreſſion, 
charitableneſs; theſe are reſined upon 


ities of — us ; — our 


may make ſhrewd Gueſſes at. 
That great Numbers are in rhis? a 6 
deceiving themſelves is certain. 
ſcarce a Man in the World, who has intirely 


cerning God and a future Stat ; and theſe 
Apprchenſions in the Generality, bad as 
we are, prevail in conſiderable 8 
Yet Men will and can be wicked with Calm- 
at ; e ſee they are. There 
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muſt therefore be ſome Method of making 


it ſit a eue upor 
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The Obſervation: 


. there is ho _— roule 4chook ; 
after having had the Pleaſure or Advantage 
of a vitious Act to be free of the G 
of it, to be in the State of an innocent 
action eee If we 
enquire into the Gtounds of it, we ſhall | 


pee it : n n an n immedias ou 
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cd 


our whole Being 8 
pends. Now to 3 — re 
Senſe, and theſe Apprehenſions, be it by 
the Hurry of Buſineſs or of Pleaſure, or by 
Superſtition, or moral Equivocations, theſe 
are in a Manner one and the ſame, and make 


; __K'4 no 
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mend Matters with us. 


inReality.apall 
the Reſult of 
one wer that 


T ſay unto you, 
„ 6% them 2 


and ſince general = 
Benevolence is the great Law of the whole IJ 
moral Creation: It is a Queſtion which imm. 
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TY ture as 1tyis, and the Cireumſtances in which 


it is placed as they are; and then conſider 
the Correſpondence between that Nature 
and thoſe Circumſtances, or what Courſe of 
Action and Behaviour, reſpecting thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances, any particular Affection or Paſli- 
on leads us to. This I mention to diſtin- 
guiſh the Matter now before us from Diſ- 
quiſitions of quite another Kind; namely, 
Why we are not made more perfect Crea- 
tures, or placed in better Circumſtances : 
Theſe being Queſtions which we have not, 
that IL know of, any thing at all to do with. 
God Almighty undoubtedly foreſaw the Diſ- 
orders, both natural and moral, which would 
happen in this State of things. If upon this 
we ſet ourſelves to ſearch and examine. 
vhy he did not prevent them; we ſhall; Iam 
afraid, be in Danger of tuhning into. ſome- 
. what worſe than impertinent Curioſity 
upon this to examine, how far the Nature . 
which he hath given us hath a Reſpect to 
thoſe Circumſtances, ſuch as they are; how: 
far it leads us to act a proper Part in them; 
plainly belongs to us: And ſuch Inquities 
are * ways of — Uſe. Thus the ; 
_ og 


„ peacoive 
Hatred, more 


8 a8 hi wa originally n ot 8 


vir Nature; and thoſe Vices of Malice ai 
” venge in particular take their C Occaſion from 
the natural Tannen of” eee It wilt | < 


tile wer may wy What i it is 1 e, as” 
Placed i in our Nature by its Author; from 
which it will plainly appear, For what Ends 
it was placed there. And when we know 
what the Paſſion is in itſelf, and the Ends of 
it, we ſhall eaſily ſee, What are the Abuſes 
of it, in which Malice and Revenge conſiſt 
and which are fo ſtrongly forbidden in the 
Text, by che d direct min _ command- 5 
ed. 
Were“ is of two Kinds 3 haſty aud 
Sudden, or ſettled and deliberate. The for- 
mer is called Anger, and often Paſſion ; 
1 which, though a general Word, is frequent- 
$ ly appropriated and confined to the particu- 
| BY lar Feeling, ſudden Anger, as diſtin from 
|. deliberate Reſentment, Malice and Revenge. 
1 In all theſe Words is uſually implied ſome- 
what vitious ; ſomewhat unreaſonable as to 
the Occaſion of the Paſſion, or immoderate 
as to the Degree or Duration of it. But that 
the natural Paſſion itſelf is indifferent, St. 
Paul has aſſerted in that Precept, Be ye an. 
n gry 
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as implying Fault ; and fi Fo 
from Harm, "may raiſe (adder 


e os. at; 
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N | to prevent, or remedy, ſuch Fault and Injury. 
* But conſidered as 


from ſetled Anger, 
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paſſive is certain 
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— Good and Evil. Suppoſe further, we knew 
both the Perſon who did, and who ſuffered 
0 he Injury: Neither would this make anx 

Alteration, only that it would probably af- 


having it puniſhed, | which Perſons uncon- 
cerned would feel, is by no means Malice. 


which Society is held together; a Fellow- 


1 nerally ſpeaking, is at all too high amongſt . 


7 ice, of n moral 


* mich . Vietwaon * 


fect us more. The Indignation raiſed. by 
Cruelty and Injuſtice, and the Deſire of 


No, it is Reſentment againſt Vice and Wick- 
edneſs : It is one of the common Bonds, by 


feeling, which each Individual has in Behalf 


of the whole Species, as well as of him- 


ſelf. And it docs not appear that this, ge- 


Mankind. | Suppoſe now. the Injury I have | 


been ſpeaking of, to be done againſt our- 


ſelves ;\ or thoſe whom we conſider : as our- 


ſelves. It is plain the Way in which we 
| ſhould he affected would be exactly the ſame 
in Kind: But it would certainly be in a high- 
er Degree, and leſs tranſient; becauſe a Senſe 

of our own Happineſs and Miſery is moſt in- 


timately and always preſent to us; and, 


from the very Conſtitution of our Nature, 


we cannot but have a greater Senſibility to, 


* be more deeply intereſted in, what con- 
* cerns . 


cerns rnd r 1 chis * to i aa Sons. 
whole of this Paſſion which is, properly va i 


ee againſt Injury and Wickedneſs 
in general; and in a higher Degree when 
towards ourſelves, in Proportion to the 
greater Regard which Men naturally have 
for themſelves, than for others. From hence 
it appears, that it is not natural, but moral 
Evil; it 1 Suffering, but Injury, which 
raiſes that {ill or Reſentment, which is of 
any Continuance. The natural Object of it 
is not one, who appears to the ſuffering Per- 
ſon to have been only the innocent Occaſion 
of his Pain or Loſs; but one who has been 
in a moral Senſe injurious either to ourſelves . 
or others. This! is abundantly confirmed by 
obſerving, what it is which heightens or leſ- 
ſens Reſentment; namely, the ſame which 
aggravates or leſſens the Fault: Friendſhip 
and former Obligations, on one hand; or In- 
advertency, ſtrong Temptations and Miſtake, 
on the other. All this is ſo much under- 
ſtood by Mankind, how little ſoever it be 
reflected upon, that a Perſon would be reck- 
oned quite diſtracted, who ſhould coolly- re- 
ſent an Harm, which had not to himſelf the 
Appearance of Injury or ee, Men do 
L | indeed 


to Mankind: Namely, a 2 


5 VIII. Clrdietmets : : But has lt Ck | leſerieſs is 
wy confidered as faulty. It is likewiſe true, that 
they reſent more firongly 5 an Injury done, 
than one which, though deſigned, was pre- 
vented, in Caſes where the Guilt is perhaps 
the ſame : The Reaſon however is, not that 
bare Pain or Loſs raiſes Reſentment, but, 
that it gives a new, and, as I may ſpeak, ad- 
ditional Senſe of the Injury or Injaſtice. Ac- 
cording to the natural Courſe of the Paſſi- 
ons, the Degrees of Reſentment are in Pro- 
portion, not only to the Degree of Deſign 
and Deliberation in the injurious Perfon ; 
but in Proportion to this, joined-with the 
Degree of the Evil deſigned or premedita- 
ted; ſince this likewiſe comes in to make 
the Injuſtice greater Or leſs. And the Evil or 
Harm will appear greater when they feel it, 
than when they only reflect upon it; ſo 
likewiſe will the Injury: So ae will 8 
the Reſentment be greater. 
The natural Object, or Occaſion, of Fſctled 
Reſentment then being Injury, as diſtin& 
from Pain or Lofs; it is eaſy to ſee, that 
to preyent and to remedy ſuch Injury, and 
the Miferics ariſing from it, is the End for 


” which this Paſſion was  Unpliated: in . : 
45 1 It 
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juſtice and Cruelty : How it may be inno- 


cently employed and made: ui wars ſhall er. 


ani be mentioned. 
The Account, v which Ps wack: now given 3 


of this Paſſion, isin brief, that ſudden its 


ger is raiſed by, and was chiefly intended to 
prevent or remedy, meer Harm diſtinct from 


Injury: But that it may be raiſed by Injury, 


and may ſerve to prevent or to remedy it; 


and then the Occalions and Effects of it are 
the ſame, with rt Occaſions and Effects of 


deliberate Anger. But they are eſſentially 
tinguiſhed in this, that the latter is never 


eee by Harm, diſtinct from Injury; and 
its natural proper End is 


tO 5 remedy.- or pre- 
vent only that Harm, nillials implics, or is 
ſuppoſed to imply, Injury or moral Wrong. 


Every one ſees that theſe Obſervations | 


not relate to thoſe, who have habitually ſup- 


preſſed the Courſe of their Paſſions and Af⸗ ; 
fections, out of Regard either to Intereſt or 


Virtue ; or who, from Habits of Vice and 


| Folly, have changed their Nature. But, 1 
ſuppoſe, there can be no doubt but this, no , 
deſcribed, is the general Courſe of Reſent- 


conſidered as a natural Paſſion, 
1 „„ neither 


be ere Whagons: nin Sen 


to our Hands by Nature, againſt Injury „ 4 . 
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ly, every Day, every waking Hour of _ 


VW. jar cog * „ 
" & ther Paſſions, or particular Habits of Life. 


As to the Abuſes of Anger, which it is 


to > be obſeryed may be in all ien De- 
monly called: Paſſion 3 1 


the Epilegſie, or any ſudden particular Diſ- 
order. This Diſtemper of the Mind ſeiz 

them upon the leaſt Occaſion in the World, 
and perpetually without any real Reaſon 
at all: And by Means of it they are plain - 


Lives, liable and in Dt 
to the m- 


a _ of running in- 
ſt extravagant Outrages. Of "Y 


Kind, is Peeviſbneſs ; which I mention with 
Pity, with real Pity to the unhappy Crea- 
tures, Who, from their inferiour Station, or 


other Circumſtances and Relations, are « 


bliged to be in the Way of, and to ſerve for 


a Supply to it. Both theſe, for ought that 
J can ſee, are one and the fame Principle 


but, as it takes Root in Minds of different 
Makes, it appears differently, and ſo is come 
to be diſtinguiſhed by different Names. That 
which. in a more feeble Temper isPeev 


da.) 


thing which comes in . Way; 35 wi; 7 VIII 
Principle, in a Temper of greater Force ang WWW 


ſtronger Paſſions, becomes Rage and Fury. 
In one, the Humour diſcharges itſelf at once; 
in the other, it is continually diſcharging. 
This is the Account of Paſſion and Peeviſh- 
neſs, as diſtin from each other, and appear- 


ing in different Perſons. It is no Objection 


againſt the Truth of it, that they are both 
to be ſeen ſometimes in one and the ſame 
\Perſon. 


With reſped to elbow . it, the 


chief Inſtances of Abuſe are: When, from Par- 
tiality to ourſelves, we imagine an Injury done 
us, when there is none: When this Partiality 
repreſents it to us greater than it really is: 
When we fall into that extravagant and mon- 
ſtrous Kind of Reſentment, towards one who 


has innocently been the Occaſion of Evil to 


us; that is, Reſentment upon Account of Pain 15 


or Inconvenience, without Injury; which is 
the ſame Abſurdity, as ſettled Anger at a thing 
that is inanimate : When the Indignation a. 


gainſt Injury and Injuſtice riſes too high, 


and is beyond Proportion to the particular 
ill Action it is exerciſed upon: Or laſtly, 
5 Pain or Harm of any Kind is inflicted 

L 3 meerly 


——_—_— 


azo wit a 
Serm. nicely in ann of. and to gra- 
VIE. tify, that eee though eln 


ARIES. 
Jt kts be endleſs to be end into mil 


explain all the Peculiarities of Perverſeneſs, 
and wayward Humour, which might be tra- 

ced up to this Paſſion. But there is one thing, 
vhich ſo generally belongs to and acccom- 
panies all Exceſs and Abuſe of it, as to re- 


quire being mentioned: a certain Determi- 
nation, and reſolute Bent of Mind, not to be 
convinced or ſet right; thoughy it be ever ſo 
plain, that there is no Reaſon for the Diſplea- 
ſure, that it was raiſed-mercly by. Error or 
Miſunderſtanding. In this there is doubtleſs 
a great Mixture of Pride; but there is ſome- 
what more, which I cannot otherwiſe expreſs 


than, that Reſentment has taken Poſſeſſion 
of the Temper and of the Mind, and will not 
auit its Hold. It would be too minute, to in- 
quire whether this be any thing more than 
bare Obſtinacy : It is ſufficient to obſerve; that 
It ina very particular Manner and Degree be. 


longs to the Abuſesof this Paſſion. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe Abuſes ; Is 


not juſt Indignation againſt Cruelty and 


Wrong, one of the Inſtruments of Death 
Which the Author of our Nature hath p . 
ded ? 


SONS aaa 


| ded? Are not Fee Iniuftice a Wrong,. Serm./ | 

the natural. Objects of that Indignation? 1 

ſurely then it may one way or other be in- 
nocently employed againſt them. True. 

Since therefore it is neceſſary for the very 

Subſiſtence of the World, that Injury, In- 

juſtice and Cruelty, ſhould be puniſhed; and 

ſince Compaſſion, which is ſo natural to 

Mankind, would render that Execution of 

Juſtice exceedingly difficult and uneaſie; In- 

dignation againſt Vice and Wickedneſs is, 

and may be allowed to be, a Ballance to that 
Weakneſs of Pity, and alſo to any thing 

elſe which would prevent the neceſſary Me- 

thods of Severity. Thoſe, who have never 

thought upon theſe Subjects, may perhaps not 

ſee the Weight of this: But let us ſuppoſe a 


Perſon guilty of Murther, or any other Acti- 


on of Cruelty, and that Mankind had natu- 
rally no Indignation againſt ſuch Wickedneſs 


and the Authors of it ; but that Every Body 


Was affected towards ſuch a Criminal in the 1 
fame Way, as towards an innocent Man; 


Compaſſion, amongſt other Things, would 


render the Execution of Juſtice exceedingly | 
painful and difficult, and would often quite. 
prevent it. And notwithſtanding that: the. 


Fü of Benevolenec i is denied by ſome, 


L4 and | 
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VI. are in great Meaſure inſenſible to the Happi- 5 


8 * 
Serm. and is tell in 4 very lowT Nord © ide 


Vneſs of their Fellow-cteatures ; yet they are 
not inſenſible to their Miſery, but are very 
ſtrongly moved with it: Inſomuch that there 
plainly is Occaſion for that Feeling which is 
raiſed by Guilt and Demerit, as a rauer to 5 
That of Compaſſ ion. 
A s to the Effect and Influence, which this 
Paſſion of Reſentment has in Fact upon the 
Affairs of the World: Men are plainly re- 
ſtrained from injuring their Fellow-creatures 
by Fear of their Reſentment; And it is very 
happy that they are fo, when they would not 
be reſtrained by a Principle of Virtue. And 
after an Injury is done, and there is a Neceſ- 
| ſity that the Offender ſhould be brought to 
Juſtice The cool Conſideration, that the Se- 
nne and Peace of Society requires Exam- 
les of Juſtice ſhould be made, might indeed 
be ſufficient to procure Laws to be enacted, 
and Sentence paſs'd But is it that cool Re- 
flection in the injured Perſon, which, for the 
moſt Part, brings the Offender to Juſtice? ? Or 
is it not Reſentment and Indignation againſt 
the Injury and the Author of it ? I am afraid 
there is no Doubt, which is Fommpnly the 
Cale. TOA 


The 


The Acconnedl now Live of theP of 
| Reſentment, as diſtin from all the Abuſes V 
of it, may a aps op our” "Em « vg 1 andre Ol- a | 
lowing Reflections. „ HAR. SL O DAAL 
Firſt; That Vice is "_ of ll⸗deſert, and 
wſt finally be puniſhed. Why ſhould Men | 
diſpute concerningthe Reality of Virtue, and 
whether it be founded in the Natute of Things, | 
which yet ſurely is not Matter of Queſtion 3 
but why ſhould this, I ſay, be diſputed, when 
every Man carries about him this Paſſion, 
which affords him Demonſtration, that the 
Rules of Juſtice and Equity are to be the Guide 
of his Actions? For every Man naturally feels 
an Indignation upon ſeeing Inſtances of Villa - 
ny and Baſeneſs, and therefore cannot commit 
the ſame without being ſelf- condemned. 
Secondly, That we ſhould learn to be cau- 
tious leſt we charge God fooliſbly, by aſcri- 
bing That to him, or the Nature He has gi- 
ven us, which is owing wholly to our own a 
Abuſe of it. Men may ſpeak of the Dege- 
neracy and Corruption of the World, accord- M 
ing to the Experience they have had of it; 2A 
but Human Nature, conſidered as the divine 3 
Workmanſhip, ſhould methinks be treated 
as ſacred: For in the Image of God made He 
Man. That Paſſion, from whence * take 
Sea 


;4 


Malice and Revenge; even That Paſſion, 
in our Nature by God, is not only 
innocent, but a generous Movement of 
Mind. It is in itſelf, and in its Original, no 
mamdore than Indignation againſt Injury and 
Wickedneſs; That which is the only Defor- 

— mity in the Creation, and the only moral 


Object of Di How manifold Evidence 
7 have we of the fixing Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, when even Pain in the natural World, 
and the Paſſion, we have been now conſider- 
| ing, in the Moral, come out Inſtances of it! 
| - . 
f 
1 | SERMO 
; 1 ; | 
Fan : 


Te have heard that it hath been ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and hate thine 
_ Enemy: But I ſay unto you, Love your 
Enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, ao 
good to them that hate you, and p 
or them which deſpitefully uſe you. 


perſecute you. 1 1 WL 


# 1 


larities and Diſorders, both natural 

and moral, which would happen in 
this State of Things; He hath graciouſly 
made ſome Proviſion againſt them, by giving 
us ſcycral Paſſions and Affections, which a- 
riſe from, or whoſe Objects are thole Diſor- 
ders. Of this Sort are Fear, Reſentment, 


Compaſſion and others; of which there could 


8 God Almighty foreſaw the Irregu- Serm. 
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Serm. be no Occ | 
in thepreſent we ſhould be expoled' to 8 


caſion or Uſe in a perfect 


er Inconveniences without them; though 


Incumbrances indeed, but ſuch 4s we arè ob- 


liged to carry about with us, through this 


various Journey of Life: Some of them as 
a Guard againſt the violent Aſſaults of others, 


and in our own Defence; ſome in Behalf of o- 
thers; and all of them to put us upon, and 


help to carry us through, a Courſe of Behavi- 


our ſuitable to our Condition, in Default of 
that Perfection of Wiſdom and Virtue, which 


would be in all Reſſ pects our better Security. 
The Paſſion of Anger or Reſentment hath 
ere been largely treated of. It hath been 
ſhown, that Mankind naturally feel ſome Emo- 
tion of Mind againſt Injury and Injuſtice, who- 


ever are the Sufferers by it; and even though 


the injurious Deſign be prevented from ta- 


nation, Reſentment, or by whatever Name 


any one ſhall chuſe; the thing itfelf is un- 
derſtood, and is plainly natural. 


It has like- 


wiſe been obſerved, thatthis natural Indigna- 
tion is generally moderate and low enough in 
Mankind, in each particular Man, when the 
Injury 


there are very conſiderable ones, which they : 
"themſelves are the Occaſions of. They are 


— 


king Effect. Let this be called Anger, Indig- 


1 ——— —— and to dove our- — 
Enemies, do not relate to that general Indign: 
tion eee eee, ee e it, but 
| privateor perſonal n M 
1 thought Indi nation againſ — "on eine O. 
thers are the Sufferers 
yu that um ame Indignation ain! ir, dane 
8 and Den The — efore ca 
not be underſtood to forbid This in the latter 
Caſe, more than in the former. Nay they can- 
inder amm in the ö 
latter Caſe, tho raiſed to a higher Degree, than 
in the former: Becauſe, as was als obſerved 
further, from the very Conſtitution of our Na- 
ture, we cannot but have a greater Senſibility 
to what concerns ourſelves. Therefore the 
Precepts in the Text, and others of the like 
Import with them, muſt be underſtood to 
forbid only the Exceſs and Abuſe of this na- 
tural Feeling, in Caſes of perſonal and private 
Injury: The chief Inſtances of which Ex- 
ceſs and Abuſe have likewiſe been already re- 
8 ; and all of them, excepting that of 
Retalia- 


is innocent and juſt; 


wa. 4. An 
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An, 1 Reta Aale; hs plainly 11 he very Terms 
K. expreſs ſomewhat unreaſonable," 4 g 
onate and abſurd, as to admit of no Pretence d 

or Shadow of Juſtiflcation. 5 fs 
But ſince Cuſtom and falſe Hotline are on 
| 10 Side of Retaliation and Revenge, when 
the Reſentment is natural and juſt; and Rea- 
ſons are ſometimes offered in Juſtification of 
Revenge in theſe Caſes; and ſince Love of 
our Enemies is thought 0 hard a Saying to 
be obeyed: I will ſhew the abſolute unlaw- 
- fulneſs of the former; The Obligations we 
are under to the latter; And then proceed 
to ſome RefletFions, which may have a more 
dirett and immediate Tendency to beget in us 

à right Temper . Mind touardi W who | 
 haveoffended ux. 

In ſhewing the Banane of Revenge, | 

it is not my preſent Deſign to examine what 
is alledged in Favour of it, from the Tyran- 
ny of Cuſtom, . and falſe Honour, but only 
to conſider. the Nature and Reaſon of the 

Thing itſelf; which ought to have prevented, 

and ought now to n . au iy of | 

that Kind. 
Fir, Let us begin with pals Suppoſition of : 

That being innocent, which is pleaded for, 
and which ſhall be ſhewn to be altogether vi- 
cious, 
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Which it does in common witt 


then that the Law of Retaliati: 
verſally rec 


would ſoon come to be thought by all,) A 


Point of Honour: This ſuppoſes. every Man 
in private Caſes to paſs Sentence in his own - 


; Cauſe; and likewiſe, that Anger or Reſent- 
ment is to be the Judge. Thus, from the 


numberleſs Partialities which we all have for 

ourſelves, every one would often think him. ? 
ſelf injured when He was not: and in moſt 
Caſes would repreſent an Injury as much 


greater than it really is; the ir 


agined Digni- 


ty of the Perſon offended would ſcarce ever 


fail to magnifie the Offence. And if bare 


Retaliation, or returning juſt the Miſ- 


chief received, always begets Reſentment in 


the 


1 2 ous,” r we were lowed hr Evil Seri 
fort nn and ſee what would bethe Conle- IX. 
dn ach plainly A — beget. the | 
ſame Paſſion eee eee e as: 
ane d dus min! in the other: For 
| of this Vice to pro- 
e irlelf, not woos by way of Example, 
other Vices, 
but in a way peculiar to itſelf. Put the Caſe 
on was uni- 
zived, - and allowed, as an inno- 
cent Rule of Life, by all; and the Obſer- 
vance of it thought by many, (and then it 
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free and un 
to burning Coa 
* i theſe nr | 


— 


lowed ; a Paſſion of 
= ought not to be Age ere there no o 
: ther Reaſon againſt M 
__ Secondly, It FIR ſhewn t at. tl 

n of Reſentment was placed in Man, 
upon Suppoſition d as a Prevention or 
3 - Remedy to Irr 


* 


' 5 8 . 


a painful Remedy 
very — Idea of this p 


ans, plainly ſhews that 9 


A painf ul 71 
never to be * uſe of, but only 


a ; 
A £ 
35 x 
If 9 


hat t it — from the very Nature F 
1e Paſſion irſelf, and the End for which: 
it Was given US. 
uſe of Words taken from ſenſible things, 
to explain what is the remote from | 


them; : And every one ſees, from whence 

he Words Prevention and Remedy are taken. | 3 
Bur if you plea ſe, let theſe Words be drop- ///  Þ 
iclelf, 1 ſppole,; may be ex- 1 


Fi * 2 
＋ . : ; 55 . 
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ankind is 2 n e that we : 
in a Relation to each other, that 
there is a publick Intereſt of Society which I 
each Particular is obliged to promote, is the 


* 


Setm. on of Reſertendat; 8 2s given to d one e 
IX. dy, as given to Society. Nothing 'cart de 
more manifeſt, than that Neſentment is to 
by: ene as a ſecondary Paſſion; place 
in us upon Suppoſition, upon Account of, 
and with Regard to Injury; not, to be fare, 
to promote and further it, but to render it, 
and the Inconveniences and Miſeries” wiſing 
from it, leſs and fewer t han the uld be 
without this Paſſion. tri is as manifeſt; that 
the Indulgence of it is, with Regard to So. 
ciety, a painful Means of obtaining theſe 
Ends. Conſidered in itſelf, it is very unde 0 
_ firable, and what Society muſt very much 
wiſh to be without. It is in every Inftance 
abſolutely an Evil in itſelf ; becauſe it implies ' 
producing Miſery: And conſequently muſt 
never be indulged or gratified for. itſelf, 
by any one who conſiders Mankind as a 
Community or e and ae as * 
Ar. 
Let us now take this in ee View: 
Every natural Appetite, Paſſion and Affecti- 
on, may be gratified in particular Inſtances, 
without being ſubſervient to the particular 
chief End, for which theſe ſeveral Princi- 
ples were reſpeQtively implanted in our Na. 
| ture. — eee * nor any 


= ven, is to preyent or remedy Injury 2 


other RA Obligation: be contralited, r 
ſuch 'Grarification is innocent. Thus, 1 8 
ſuppoſe, there ate Caſes in which h each of VN 
theſe Principles, this one of Reſentment 
eptcd, may innocently | be gratified, with- 
out being ſubſervient to what is the main 
End of it: That is, though it does not con- 
duce to, yet it may be gratified without 
contradicting that End, or any other Obli- 

gation. 125 the Gratification of. Reſent- 
ment, if it be 'not conducive to the End 
for which it was given us, muſt neceſſarily ß 
contradict, not only the general Obligation 
to Benevolence, but likewiſe that particular 


End itſelf. The End, for which it was gi- 
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the Miſery occaſioned by Injury; 2. e. Mi- 
ſery itſelf: And the Gratification of it con- 
fits in producing Miſery ; i. e. in contra. 
dicting the End, for which it was 5 implanted 
in our Nature. _ 5 
This whole Reaſoning i is bull upon the 
Difference there is between this Paſſion 
and all others. No other Principle, or Paſli- 
on, aims at the Miſery of our Fellow-crea- 
tures, as its End. But Malice and Revenge 
meditates Evil itſelf; and to do Miſchief, to 
* the Author of Miſery, is the very Thing 


M 2 . 


> wt en awards, 28 8 ede 
N Other Vices eventually do Miſchief: ] 


K 
„ i 4 om 


Alone aims at it as an Ed. 

? of | "As to-a any thing Which can be aged ig 
. £1 ene of Revenge, from the Effects 

which the Indulgence of it were before men- 
"tioned * to have upon the, Affairs of. the 
World, it cannot be to the Purpoſe; be- 
cauſe, though it be a remarkable Inſtance of 

the Wiſdom of Providence to bring Good 
out of Evil, yet Vice is Vice to im who 

is guilty of we But ſuppoſe dle good 
Effects are foreſeen: That is, Suppoſe 
Reaſon in a particular Caſe leads a Man the 

ſame Way as Paſſion? Why then, to be ſure, 1 

he ſhould follow his Reaſon, i in this as well 

as in all other Caſes. So that, turn the Mat- 

ter which way ever you will, no more can 

be allowed to this Paſſion, than what hath 
been already +. we 

As to that Love of our Enemies, which i is 

commanded, this ſuppoſes the general Ob- 

ligation to Benevolence or Good- will to- 

wards Mankind; and this being ſup ofed, 


that . is no Ne. than to forgive In- 
juries; 


* Serm, VIII. p. 152. 4 Serm. vm. 2. n 


- 


ken for granted. oF 
e is not i inc 


ay; in \ — 
FX their Children, 1 4 . in Caſes of Friendſhip 
and Dependance, where there is no natural 
Relation. Theſe contrary Paſſions, though 
they may leſſen, do not neceſſarily deſtroy 
each other. We may therefore love our 
Enemy, and yet have Reſentment againſt 
him for his injurious Behaviour towards us: 
But when this Reſentment intirely deſtroys 
dir natural Benevolence towards him, it is 
exceſſive, and becomes Malice or Revenge: 


r 


2 


The Command, to prevent its having this 
Effect, i. e. to forgive Injuries, is the ſame 


as to love our Enemies; becauſe that Love 
is e ARA unleſs, deſtroyed, by Re- 
9 But choug Mankind i is the natural Ob- 
of Benevolence, yet may it not be leſ⸗ 
ſened upon Vice, i. e. Injury? Allowed: 
But if every Degree of Vice or Injury muſt 


roy that Benevolence, then no Man is 
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hom wa af © our clone; or no Mi; 


"9 IX. | out Faults: 


But if lower FW Deg may let 
ſen our Benevolence, why may not higher, 
or the higheſt, deſtroy it? The Anſwer is 
obvious. It is not Man's being a ſocial 
Creature, much leſs his being a moral A- 
gent, from whence alone our Obligations to 
Good · will towards him ariſe. There is an 

Obligation to it prior to either of theſe, a- 

riſing ſrom his being a ſenſible Nee 
that is, capable of Happineſs or Miſery. Now 
this Obligation cannot be ſuperſeded by his 
moral Character. What juſtifies publick 
Executions is, not hay the Guilt or Demerit 
of the Criminal diſpenſes with the Obligari- 
on of Good- will, neither would this juſtify 
any Severity; but, that his Life is incon- 
ſiſtent with the C Quiet and Happineſs of the 
World: That is, a general and more en- 
larged Obligation neceſſarily deſtroys a par- 
ticular and more confined one of the ſame 
Kind, inconſiſtent with it. Guilt or Injury 
then does not diſpenſe with or ſuperſede 
the Dury of Love and Good: Will. 
Neither does that Sell. partiality, which 
Was A allowed to be natural * to Man- 
| kind, 


+ Serm. VIII. p. 144. 
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kind, gi el with it: Becauſe that can no mY 
way * | 


ently heighten our” Reſentment | 1 Ne | 
againſt thoſe who have been injurious to | Þþ 
Ives in particular, any otherwiſe than 1 
H Ic ghtens our Senſe of the Injury or 2 
Guil Guilt,though in the higheſtDegree, 
den r as hath been ſhewn, diſpenſe with 
or kiperſede rag ory” or ed and Good- 
: will, 
= 41 this be true, whit can "x Man ay, 
whe! will diſpute the Reaſonableneſs, or 
the Poſlibility, of obeying the divine Pre- 
cept we are now conſidering! Let him 
ſpeak out, and it muſt be thus he will ſpeak. 
« Mankind, 1. e. a Creature defective and 
. faulty, is the proper Object of Good- 
5 will, whatever his Faults are, when they 
c reſpe& others; but not when they re- 
s ſpect me myſelf”, That Men ſhould be 
affected in this Manner, and a accordingly, 
is to be accounted for like other Vices; but 
to aſſert that it ought, and muſt be thus, = 
is Self-partiality Nee of the * Under. - 
derſtanding. bf 
Thus Love to our Enemles and thoſe 0 
have been injurious to us, is ſo far from be- 
ing a Rant, as it has been prophanely cal- 
_ _ it is in Truth the Law of our Na- 
M 4 ture, 


5,4 ith 
Wo. 
B 


= pas > 
* 
Wars 


Perſon in the ſame Way any good 
intereſted in the Caſe, would be; if the 
| had the ſame juſt Senſe, which we have ſuppo- 
ſed the injured Perſon to have, of the Fault. 


Fee in + DEE as mn ded ti 
loue our kannte, n who 5 den 1 


b ee ee we ** * t A _ 


with any peculiar Kind of dect Bot 
ſuppoſe the Perſon injured 


tural Senſe of the Wie bn no 1 r * 


ought to be affected towards the injurious 
en” un- 


Now what is there in all this, which ſhould 


bes thought impracticable? I am ſure there is 


nothing in it unreaſonable. | It is indeed no 
more than that we ſhould not indulge a Paſſi- 


on, which, if generally indulged, would 


propagate itſelf ſo as almoſt to lay waſte the 
World: That we ſhould ſuppreſs that partial, 


khat falſe Self. love, which is the Weakneſs 
of our Nature: That Uncaſineſs and Miſery 
ſhould not be produced, without any good 


Purpoſe to be ſerved by it: And that we 
_thould not be affected towards Perſons dif- 
ferently 


9 * ; 7 2 A „ 55: 
es 31 8 " 


5 me add ſome few 


3 


_  lihations we are under in d ee 
| | ic, would. chooſe to 


. 3 here We any 


jured when we are not, or repreſenting 
Inju 


to ourſelves as greater t 


is; one would ho an Intimation 1 
Sort might be kindly received, and 
ple would be glad to find the Inj We 


great as they imagined. / Therefore, with- 1 
Particulars, I take upon me 
Fare who think the! 


ner — tar the Offence is be" rea 
* 40 1 them my ye winner w 2 

5 — oven Warpe this bee can 
any more ſee them as they really at re, thar 
our Eye can ſee itſelf. If we could 8 
ourſelves at a" due Diſtance, #. e. be really 


unprejudiced, we ſhould frequently diſcern 
That to be in reality Inadvertence and Mi- 
ſtake in our Enemy, which we how fancy we 
ſee to be Malice or Scorn. From this proper | 
point of View, we ſhould likewiſe in all 
Probability ſee ſomething of theſe latter in 


ourſelves, and moſt certainly a a.great deal of 
the former. Thus the Indignity or Injury 


would almoſt infinitely lefſen, and perhaps 


at laſt come out to be nothing at all, Self- 


love is a Medium of a peculiar Kind; In 


theſe Caſes it magnifies every thing which i is 
amiſs in others, at the ſame time that it leſ. 
ſens every thing amiſs in ourſelves. In ge- 
neral, there are very few Inſtances of En- 
mity carried to any Length, but Inadver- 
tence or Miſunderſtanding, on one Side at 
3 if not on both, have à great Share in 
Neither is it at all uncommon, to ſee 

Fe ons, in the © Progrefy of Strife and Va- 
tiance 


| 


* 


C 


fence; 


rafters and Actions muc worſe 
bins are. Thus en notonly 


he: 


it is Seton : W mee the 8 een 
ſnould ſurely at leaſt be confined to that parti · 
cular Part of the Behaviour which gave Of. 
ince the other Parts of a Man's Life 


and Character ſtand juſt the ſame as they 


before. HF SET of een 3B. an 1 : 1 11 
If theſe things were attended Fo theſe Ub, 
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aN could not be carried to any 


ccedingl) abated amongſt all. 
e they might be attended. to; for 
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a have an Eye to, 
i 1d otherwiſe lead 


iding, for the Par- 
deltlere, auer eee it v 


Inſtance of Humbleneſs of Mind, or Meck- 
neſs and Moderation of Temper; but as 


what common Senſe ſuggeſt, to avoid 
ng of a Matter befote us, though 
Virtue and [Morals were out of the Caſe: 
And therefore it as much belongs to ill Men, 
who will indulge the Vice I have been argu- 
ing againſt; as to good Men, who endeayour = 
to ſubdue it in themſelves. In a word, all 
theſe Cautions, concerning Anger and Self- 
love, are no more than deſiring a Man, who 
a Glaſs Which either 


themſelves What they 
en through that Medi. 
To all theſe Things one might add, that, 
Reſentment being out of the Caſe, there is 
not properly ſpeaking any ſuch Thing as or” 
111-will in one Man towards another: 


1 herefore the firſt Indignity or Injury „ iK it 


owing to Inadvertence or Mifunder- 
ſtan ding, 
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nul Courſe of our Aff 


„ jultly; ſuch an one is a 


Compaſſiom, as well 80 Dlſpleadure And 


wo be affected really in this manner, I ſay te- 
ally, in Oppoſition to Show and Pretence, 
Nan the true Greatneſs of Mind. We 


Way in its utmoſt Perfection, and 


deed includes in it all that is Good, in chat 


* 


Prayer of our Bleſſed Saviour on the Croſs: 
NN 666 20 they" for now 
1 Bu Lafly, The Offences 0 we are 
all guilty of againſt God, and the — 
which Men do to each other, are often men- 
tioned together: And, making Allowances 
for the infinite Diſtance between the Majeſty 
of Heaven and a frail Mortal, and likewiſe 
for this, that He cannot poſſibly be affected or 
moved as we are; Offences committed by o- 
thers againſt ourſelves, and the Manner in 
which we are apt to be affected with them, 
give a real Occaſion for calling to Mind our 
own Sins againſt God. Now there is an Ap- 
prehenſion and Pre-ſentiment natural to 
Mankind, that we ourſelves ſhall one Time 
or other be dealt with, as we deal with others; 
| and 


* 


* 
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_ vant, will be felt. 
Humane Nature, 


3 


jablenc! is. of it, but , 
He ſhall | 


. 2 . . 6 1 
* 3" . 2 5 : . x 


Frl. ln, their peer. 


don of our own Sins ; as 
for Peace of Mind in our dying 
or for the divine Mercy at that 


1 moſt ſtand in need of 


** 


his fAdultery 


in one City; the 
- Therich Manh 


un his Boſom,” 


only that there ſhould be a four · fold | eſti 
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Seim. and. > his Childrens, 1 I 47 * 
X. own Meat, and drank ES his own n Cup, and 


Daughter: And thirk cams a Nel | 
unto 15 rich Man, and he r to nn # 
of his own Flock, and ; 1 
dreſs for the wa y-faring Man hat War 5 

come unto him, but took the poor Mans 
Lamb, and dreſſed it for the Man that WAS 


come to him. Aud David's Anger was 
greatly kindled againſt the Mtn, and he ſaid 


#0 Nathan, As 1 Lord liueth, the Man 
that hath done this thing ſball farely die. 
And he ſball reſtore the Lamb four-fold, 
becauſe he did this thing; and becauſe he 
had no Pity. David paſſes Sentence, * 


tution made; 1 but he proceeds to the Ri. 
gour of Juſtice, the Man that hath. done 
this thing ſball die: And this Judgment is 

noſt Indignation a 2 
gainſt ſuch an Act of In umanity; As the 


Lord liveth, he ſhall ſurely die, and his 
Anger was greatly kindled againſt the Man. 
And, the Prophet anſwered, Thou art the 
Man. He had beenguilty of much greater 
e with the utmoſt Deliberation, 
Thought and Contrivance. Near a Year 


muſt 
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bet weer 1 Tin ime of. 5 Serm. 
f his Crimes, and the Time X. 
of Is AI coming to him; ; andit does 
not appear from. the Story, that he had in 


N 


all this W yhile the ; leaſt Remorſe or. Contri- 
tion. F 0 ON en” . 
There i is not any tl ng, "relaing t to Men = 
E Characters, more ſurprizing and una. 
countable, than the Partiality to themſelves, 
which is obſervable in many; as there is no- 
thing of more melancholy Reflection, ei 
ſpecting Morality, Virtue and Religion. 
Hence it is that many Men ſeem perfect 
Strangers to their own Characters. They 
think, and reaſon, and judge quite differ- 
ently upon any Matter relating to them- 
ſelves, from what they do in Caſes where 
| they are not intereſted. Hence it is one 
hears People expoſing Follies, which they 
themſelves are eminent for; and talking with _ 
great Severity againſt particular Vices, which, !' - / 
if all the World be not miſtaken, they them- I 
ſelves are notoriouſiy guilty of. This Self. igno. 
rance and Self. partiality may be in all diffe. 3 
rent Degrees, It is a lower Degree of it, which - 
David himſelf refers to in theſe Words, = 
Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? O cleanſe | 3 
tion me from my ſeerer. Faults,” ra * 
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71. 5 Sweh i it is meet 0 be ſaid anto God, 
Tat which I ſee not, teach thou me ; if 


T have done Iniquity, I will do no more. And 
Solomon ſaw this 2 in a very ſtrong Light, 


when he ſaid, He that tru oſteth his own. e 


Heart is a Fool. This ie was the Rea- 
ſon why that Precept, Know thy felt, was 


ſo frequently inculcated by the Philoſophers 
of old. For if it were not for that partial 


and fond Regard to ourſelves, it 5 8 cer- 
tainly be nogreat Difficulty to know our own 


Character, what paſſes within, the Bent and 


Bias of our Mind; much leſs would there | 
be any Difficulty in judging rightly of our 
own Actions. But from this Partiality it fre- 


quently comes to pals, that the Obſervation, 


of many Men's being themſelves laſt of all 


acquainted with what falls out in their own 
Families, may be applied to a ncarcr Home, 
to what paſſeth within their own Breaſts. | 
There is plainly, in the Generality of 
Mankind, an Abſence of Doubt or Diſtruſt, 
ina very great Mcaſure, as to their moral 
Character and Behaviour; and likewiſe a 
Diſpoſition to take for granted, that all is 
right and well with them in theſe Reſpects. 
The former is owing to their not reflect 
1 5 ing 


Exerc ſing " chei Judgment upon 


themſelyes the latter, to Self- love. I am I 
ſpeaking of that Extravagance, which is W 4 


imes to be met with; Inſtances of 
Perſons declaring in Words at length, that 

they never were in the wrong, nor had e- 
ver any Diffidence of the Juſtneſs of their 
Conduct, in their whole Lives. No, theſe 
People are too far gone to have any thing 
: faid to chem. The thing before us is s indeed 
a; to 0 moral 3 3 3 
what of which we almoſt all of us have, 
without reflecting upon it. Now conſider 
how long, and how groſly, a Perſon of 


the beſt Underſtanding might be impoſed 


upon by one of whom he had not any Suſ- 
picion, and in whom he placed an intireCon- 
fidence; eſpecially if there were Friendſhip 
and real Kindneſs in the Caſe: Surely this 
holds even ſtronger with reſpect to that Self 


of Conduct and moral Diſcipline, which 


occaſionally come in their Way: A Diſre- 


gard, I ſay, of theſe; not in every Reſpect, 
but in this ſingle one, namely, as what may 


be of Saunloe to them in particulae towards 


e e en 


we are all ſo fond of. Hence ariſes in Men 
a Diſregard of Reproof and Inſtruction, Rules 


Seim. mi 8 own Ane * Te n 
X. making them better Men. 
Vneſt comes into their T 
ſuch Admonitions may not relate, | 
| Service to themſelves; and this quite diſt 
from a' poſitive Perſuaſion to the r 


a Perſuaſion from Reflection that they are 
innocent and blameleſs in thoſe Reſpects. 
Thus we may invert the Obſervation which 


is ſome where made upon Brutus, that he 
never read but in order to make himſelf a 
better Man. It ſcarce comes jnto | the 
Thoughts of the Generality of 


that this Uſe is to be made of moral Re- 


B fictions. which they meet with; that this 


Uſe, I fay, is to be made of them * 5 
Themſelves, for every Body obſerves and 


wonders that it is not done by Others. 


F urther, there are Inſtances of Perſons ha- 


ving ſo fixed and ſteady an Eye upon their own 
Intereſt, whatever they place it in, and the 
Intereſt of , thoſe whom they conſider as 
themſelves, as in a Manner to regard nothing 
elſe; their Views are almoſt confined to this 
alone. Now we cannot be acquainted with, 


If therefore they attend only to one Side, 
they really will not, Fangot lee or know what 


— 


1 1 1 . 7Y "© 


or in any Propriety of Speech be ſaid to 
know any thing, but what we attend to. 


is. 4 
N 


qv 
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mu ſhall IVE adh n 5 a 
and moſt obvious Things on the other Side: 


And whilft they are under the Power of 


this Temper, Thought and Conſideration 


upon the Matter before them has ſcarce a- 
ny Tendency to ſet them right: Becauſe 


they are engaged; and their Deliberation con- 
cerning an Action to be done, or RefleQi- 
on upon ir afterwards; is not to ſeEwhether 


it be right, but to find out Reaſons to juſtify 
or palliate it; palliate it, not to others, but 


to themſelves. In ſome there is to be ob- 
ſerved a general Ignorance of themſelves, 
and wrong Way of thinking and judg- 


ing in every thing relating to themſelves; , 


their Fortune, Reputation, every thing in 
which Self can come in: And this perhaps 
attended with the righteſt Judgment in all 
other Matters. In others this Partiality is 
not ſo general, has not taken hold of the 
whole: Man, but is confined to ſome parti- 
cular favourite Paſſion, 'Intereſt or Purſuit; 


- Hppoſe Ambition, Covetouſneſs, or any 


WS other : 5 


*. 
Four: 
5 5 
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A PRE And the 
X. judge and deterr ine what is ſt and 
1 proper, even — 1em- 
= ſelves are concerned, if theſe things have no 
Relation to their particular favourite Paſſion 
or Purſuit. Hence ariſes that amazing In- 
congruity, and ſeeming Inconſiſtency of Cha- 
rater; from whence ſlight Obſervers take it 
for granted, that the Whole is hypocritical 
and falſe ; not being able otherwiſe to recon- 
cile the ſeveral Parts: Whereas in Truth 
there is real Honeſty, ſo far as it goes. There 
is ſuch a thing as Men's being honeſt to ſuch 
a Degree, and in ſuch Reſpects, but no far- 
"x ther. And this, as it is true, ſo it is abſolute- 
3 4 ly neceſſary to be taken Notice of, and al. 
= loved them; ſuch general and undiſtinguiſh- _ 
= ing Cenſure of their whole Character, as de. 
1 ſigning and falſe, being one main thing 
= which confirms them in their Self-deceit, 
They know that the whole Cenſure is not 
true; and ſo take for granted that no Part 
of it is. But to go on with the Explanation 
of the thing itſelf : Vice in general con- 
ſits in having an unreaſonable and too great 
Regard to ourielves, in Compariſon of o- 
thers. Robbery and Murder is never from 
the Love of e or W but to gra- 
| 1 "OY 15 


it ever ſo much tothe . of another. But 
| Whercas, in common and ordinary Wicked- 
neſs, this Partiality and Selfiſhneſs relates on- 
ly, or chiefly, to the Temper and Paſſions; 
in the Characters we are now conſidering, it 
reaches to the Underſtanding, and influences 

the very Judgment *. And beſides that ge- 
ee eee eee e neral 


That bene Regard 1 for lids a e 
produces this Partiality of Judgment in our own Favour, may 
have a quite contrary Effect, and occaſion the utmoſt Diffi- 
dence and Diſtruſt of ourſelves; were it only, as it may ſet us 
upon à more frequent and ſtrict Survey and Review of our 
own Character and Behaviour. This Search or Recollection 
itſelf implies ſomewhat of Diffidence; and the Diſcoveries 
we make, what is brought to our View, may poſſibly in- 
creaſe it. Good-will to another may either blind our Judg- 
ment, ſo as to make us overlook his Faults; or it may put us 
upon exerciſing that Judgment with greater ſtrictneſs, to ſee , 
whether he be ſo faultleſs and perfect as we with him. If/ 
that peculiar Regard to ourſelves leads us to examine our own 
Character with this greater Severity, in order really to im- 
1 grow better, it is the moſt commendable Turn ot 
: ind poſſible, and can ſcarce be to Exceſs. But if, as every 

Thing hath its Counterfeit, we are ſo much employedabouy 
ourſelves in order to Diſguiſe what is amiſs, and to make a 
better Appearance; or if our Attention to ourſelves has chief- 
1 Effect; +1 it is it is liable fo Fun yp into the greateſt RO | 


U * 
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Over -· fondneſs for ourſelves, which we are all 
ſo liable to; and alſo being under the Power 
of any partiquiaz Wann or eee or en- 


* bg. ay two N ds may e — 
and darken the Underſtanding itſelf: That 


eſpecially the laſt of the wo, may be in = 
great a Degree, as to influence our Judg- 


ment, even of other Perſons and their Beha- 


viour. Thus a Man, whoſe Temper is form- 


ed to Ambition or Covetouſneſs, ſhall even 
approve of them ſometimes in others. 
This ſeems to be in a good Meaſure the 
Account of Self-partiality and Self. deceit, 
when traced up to its original. Whether it 
be, or be not thought ſatisfactory, That 
there is ſuch a thing is manifeſt; and that it 


is the Occaſion of great Part of the unrea- 


ſonable Behaviour of Men towards each o- 


ther: That by means of it they palliate their 
Vices and Follies to themſelves; and that it 


prevents their applying to themſelves thoſe 
Reproofs and Inftudtions, which they meer 


wih 


4 and 1 and is like all other Exceſſesi its own Pilappoin⸗ 


ment: For ſcarce any ſhow themſelves to * * 


are over follicitous of doing ſo. 
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what < 1 is thete broken; 3 
| therea Tranſgreſſion where there is no Law: 


Wr 


e that a great Part, per * 

the areaeſt F. Hitz of the 5 
be reduced to 

minate Rules. Vet in theſe Caſes — is a 
Right and a Wrong: A merc | 
a kind and compaſſionate E 
PP is our Duty; and an cacercifulz con- 
tracted Spirit, ar oppreſſive Courſe 


of Behaviour, which is moſt certain 
ral and vitious. But who can define preciſ 1 
ly, wherein that contracted Spirit and hard | 
Uſage of others conſiſt, as Murder and heft 5 
may be d? There is not a Word inour | 


Language, which expreſſeth more deteſta - 4 
ble ru . : 


-nor -theB Bor hk of it ſo-determinatcly. mark. © 
ed, as that we ſhall be able to ſay in all 
ſtances, where rigid Right and Juſtice * 
and Oppreſſion begins. In theſe Caſes there 


is great Latitude to be left, for every one to 
determine for, and conſequently 1 to deceive 
N e himſelf. 
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evil and vitious. And w 
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ern [Knowledges thacels | 
Affairs is bad. Theſe: extravagant 

are perpetually ruined before thi 
ſelves expected it; an 


Excuſe, and tell you tri : 
not think they were ſo 5 


that their Expences ſo 


Income. And yet no one will take 5 
- who'is ſenſible that | 


thatis, their Rey Know 
were not well wi | 
what of 'the like K 
that the Survey of. e 
Heart and Temper, their own Life and Be- 
vioury dotly not afford them Sa 3 
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There is ſome - 
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* 
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to ourſelves than to 


. 


of F * ety: 
nn is 3 W 


one Side. This! is not founded upon Suppo- 
ſition, at leaſt it is not always, of a formed 
Deſign in the Relater to deceive: For it 
holds in Caſes, where he expects that the 
Whole will be told over again by the other 
ſervation is founded upon, is the very thing 
now before us; namely, that Men are ex- 
ccedingly prone to deceive themſelves, and 
judge too favourably in every Reſpect, where 
' themſelves, and their own Intereſt are con- 
cerned. Thus, though we have not the leaſt 


Reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch an intereſted Per- 
ſon hath any Intention to deceive us, yet we 


niver al, He is phodigions: that every 


it Kamel an ee eee and 


irect contrary is the Truth. Every Man 
— anted that he l Df Dre 


of it, till, from the ſtricteſt Obſervation up- 


on himſelf, hefinds 0 
otherwiſe. 


ar d e ec oh 


er one e ad aa: 


ſure Way to avoid being miſled by this'Self- 


partiality, and to get acquainted - with our 


real Character: To have regard to the — 
cious Part of it, and keep a ſteady Eye over 


ourſelves in thatiReſpe&. Suppoſe then a 
Man fully — with himſelf, and his own 
Behaviour; ſuch an one, if you pleaſe, as 
the Phariſec in the Goſpel Well, but bs: 
lowing this good Opinion you have of your 
ſelf to be true, yet every one is liable to be 


miſrepreſented. Suppoſe then — 4 ö 

were to ſet about defaming you, what Part 
of your Character would he ſingle out? 
What particular Scandal, think you, would : 


he be moſt likely to fix upon you? And 
what would the World be moſt ready to 


[ 


believe? There is ſcaree a Man living but 


could from the moſt tranſient ſuperficial View. 
a. 


* 


— 1M 


7 
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| World v 1 away oſt apt to believe? It is 
indeed poſſible that a Man may not * — 
in that Reſpect. All that I ſay is, let him 
in Plaineſs and Hotelty fix upon that Part of. 
his Character for a particular Survey and Re- 
flection; and by this he will come to be ac- 
i quainted, whether he be guilty or innocent 


in that Reſpect, and how far he is one or the i 
other. There are doubtleſs many Inſtances + | 


of the Ambitious, the Revengeful, the Co- 
vetous, and thoſe whom, with too great In- 
dulgence, we only call the Men of Pleaſure, 
who will not allow themſelves to think how 
- guilty they are, who explain and argue away 
their Guilt to themſelves: And though they 
do perhaps really impoſe upon themſelves in 
ſome Meaſure, yet there is none of them 
hut have, if not a proper Knowledge, yet 
at leaſt, an implicit Suſpicion where the 
| Weakneſs lies, and what Part of their Be- 
haviour they have Nellen to wiſh wen 6 
or forgotten for ever.. 

. Thirdly, It would very much prevent o our 


being miſled by this Self: partiality, = : 


92 * 


„ 


— y 2 — hat Mhs qe; hs | * a 
lo yon, even ſo Ho unto them, to our judg- 
ment, and Way of thinking. This Rule, 
you ſee, conſiſts of two Parts. One is, to 
ſubſtitute another for yourſelf, when you 
take a Survey of any Part of your Behaviour, 
or conſider what is proper and fit and reaſon- 
able for you to do upon any Occaſion: The 
other Part is, that you ſubſtitute yourſelf in 
the room of another, conſider yourſelf as 
the Perſon affected by ſuch a Behaviour, o 
towards whom ſuch an Action is done: | 
And then you would not only ſee, bur like- 
viſe feel, the Reaſonableneſs or Unreaſon- 
ableneſs of ſuch'an Action or Behaviour. 
But alas, the Rule itlelf may be diſhoneſtly 
applicd : There are Perſons, who have not 
Impartiality enough with reſpe& to them- 
ſelves, nor regard enough for others, to be 
able to make a juſt Application of it. This 
uf Application, if Men would honeſtly 
make it, is in Effect all that 1 have been re- 
commending; it is the whole Thing, t the 
direct contrary to that in ward Diſhoneſty as 
reſpecting our Intercourſe with e da Fellow | 
A 3 
Upon the whole it is manifeſt, that there 
is fuch a thing as this Self- -partiality and 
0 4 Self- 
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_ a Degree w which w be t 
ble, were not the 5 Inſtances befo 


Eyes; of which the Behaviour of David 
is perhaps the higheſt poſlible one, in in 
gle particular Caſe; for there is not the 
leaſt Appearance, that it reached hi, ge * 
ral Character: That we are almoſt t All off 
us influenced by it in ſome Degree and 
in ſome Reſpects: That therefore every one 
ought to have an Eye to and beware of 
it. And all that J have further to add up- 
on this Subject is; that either there is a 
Difference. between Right. and Wrong, or 
there is not: 1 Religion is true, or it is 
not. If it be not, there is no Real n 
for any Concern about it: But if it be 
true, it requires real F airneſs of Mind and 

Honeſty of Heart. And if People will be 

wicked, they had better of the two be ſo | 
from the common vitious Paſſions with. 
out ſuch Refine ments, than from this deep 
and calm Source of Deluſion; which un- 
germinęs the whole Principle of Good; 
darkens that Light, that e of the 
Lora within, which is to direct our Steps; 
and corrupts Conſcience, \ which is ths: onde 
of Lite, -. 1 


1 4 47 


SERMON 


Age in which they live, asgreater th 
of former ones; which Obſervation i 
this | N furt $ er -ONe,: . 


Sn. whether this laſt be not Tes gel! by! the 


Accounts of Hiſtory ; thus much can ſcarce 


N be doubted, that Vice and Folly takes dif- 


ferent Turns, and ſome particul 
it are more open and avowed in fome Ages 
than in others: And, 1 ſuppoſe, it may be 
ſpoken of as very much the Diſtinction 
the preſent, to profeſs. a contracted Spirit, 
and greater Regards to Self-intereſt, than 
appears to haye been done formerly. Up- 
on this Account it ſeems worth while to in- 
quire, whether private Intereſt is (likely to 
be promoted in Proportion to the Degree 
in which Self. love engroſſes us, and prevails 
over all other Principles; or whether the 
contratted Affection may not poſſibly be ſo 
prevalent as to diſappoint it elf, and even 
contradict its own End, private Good: 
And ſince further, there is erally 
thought to be ſome peculiar Kind of Con- 
trariety between Self-love and the Love of 
our Neighbour, between the Purſuit of 
publick and of private Good; inſomuch 
that when you are pede one of 
theſe, you are ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking a- 
_gainſt the other; and from hence ariſeth a 
ſecret Prejudice againſt, and frequently open 
Scorn of all Talk of publick Spirit, and 
Sorta _ | 3 


| will — papain” to inquire — Neſpect = 
| Benevolence hath to Self-love, and tbe Pur- 
publick: Or whether there be any thing of 
that peculiar Inconſiſtence and Contrariety 
between them, over and above what N 
is between Self. love and other Paſſions and 
particular ee and 0 ebene 
Purſuits. #7] 

Theſe e it is cha, ang ds fa! 
vourably attended to; for there ſhall be all 
poſſible Conceſſions made to the favourite 
Paſſion, which hath ſo much allowed to it, 
and whoſe Cauſe is ſo univerſally pleaded : 

It ſhall be treated with the utmoſt Tender. 
neſs, and Concern for its Intereſts. 56S, 

In order to this, as well as to 1 
the forementioned Queſtions, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the Nature, the Object 
and End of that Self. love, as diſtinguiſhed |, 1-4 
from other Principles or Affections in te 
Mind, ad their reſpective Objects. Every. 
Man hath a general Deſire of his own Hap-., 25 
pineſs; and likewiſe a Variety of e 3 
lar Affections, Paſſions, and Appetites to 
particular external Objects. The former pro- 

Eceds Tom, or is Selt- love; and ſeems in- . 
ſeparable 


—_— — de Which Man is 4 
The Object the former purſues is ſome- 
what internal, our own Happineſs, Enjoy | 
ment, Satisfaction; whether we have, or 
have not a diſtinct particular Perception what 
ijt is, or wherein it conſiſts: The Objects of 

the latter are this or that particular exter- 
nal Thing, which the Affections tend to- 
wards, and of which it hath always a par- 
ticular Idea or Perception. The Principle 
we call Self. love never ſeeks any Thing ex- 
ternal for the ſake of the Thing, but only 
as a Means of Happineſs or Good: Particu 
lar Affections reſt in the external Things 
themſelves. One belongs to Man as a rea- 
ſonable Creature: The other, though quite 
diſtinct from Reaſon, is as much a Part of 
Humane Nature. That all particular Ap- 
petites and Paſſions are towards external 
Things themſelves, diſtinct from the Plea- 
ſure ariſing from them, is manifeſt from 
hence; that there could not be this Pleaſure, 
were it not for that prior Suitableneſs be- 


Fween the * and the Paſſion ; There 
. 


could A 


tion), as Self love; 
in its e ti 


Out Self love and every F 
; ion and every Affection er is 50 0 
baxeſpinediip 1 into this one Principle. r | 
| it were, we ſhould want 
| 4 ference, between the 
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that they agtee in is is, that — — peo. 


much focycr therefore is to be allowed to 


dove can make us de 


alt the Principles of theſe 
ferent 


ceed from, and are done to gratify an In- 


ation in a Man's ſelf. But the Principle 
or Inclination i in one Caſe is Self. love; 
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r, Hatred or Love of another. 


"ks of gel 
on Happineſs, as one 


and another — pos 


Self. love, yet it cannot be allowed to be 
the Whole of our inward Conſtitution; be- 
cauſe, you ſce, there are other Parts or Prin- 
ciples which come into it. Further, pri- 
vate Happineſs or is all which Self- 

or be concerned 

about; in having this its Gratifica- 

n to ourſelves, a Re- 
gard to ur own Intereſt, Happi 
private Good; and in the Proportion a Man 

hath. this, he is intereſted, or 
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in Hat ft 


tion from whick 
| If-love. as. one Part 1 
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> ſee, how far, and 
theſe can contribute 
and be ſubſer to the private Good of 
the Indiyidual. | Happineſs does not conſiſt 


t 
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Deſire, of Happineſs is 
itſelf, than the Deſir ire of 
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EE. » no ſuch thing at all as Happineſs, or 
Enjoyment of ne Kind 1 "Tince 
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of them. Self. love then does 
tute Tit or That to be our Lntereſt or 
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Therefore if it be poſſible, that Self. love 
may prevail and exert itſelf it à Degree 


or Manner which is not ſubſer tent to 
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our imeteſt will be 
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egree and Manner, 


which: may prevent obtaining the Means 
and Materials of 


Enjoyment, — well as ij 
uſe of the m. f 

oes very ill cot ult hy own cs, 3 
and, how much ſoever a Paradox it may 
car, it is 1 true, that even 2 
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= Þ-:- rin. of — | Ev ry '0 5 e of ot 
Xl. has its Stint and Bound: Our 
ann be but in 4 determinate Meaſure" nd 
Degree. The Principle of Self. love, ſo f 1 
as it ſets us on Work to gain and make uſe 
of the Materials of Satisfaction, may be to 
our real Advantage; but beyond or beſides 
this, it is in ſeveral Reſpects an Inconve- 
nience and Diſadvantage. Thus it appears, 
that private Intereſt is ſo far from being Hke- 
ly to be promoted in Proportion to the De- 
gree in which Self- love engroſſes us, and 
prevails over all other Principles; that he 
contracted Affection may be ſo pre valent 


4 
To diſappoint itſelf, and even a cuntradit is 
own End, private Good. 5 

But who, except the cat ſGrdidly co. 
ce vetous, ever thought there was any Ri- 

e yalfhip between the Love of Greatneſs, 
. Honour, Power, or ſenſual Appetites, and 

« Self. love? No, there is a perfect Harmo- 
e ny between them. It is by means of 
theſe particular Appetites and Affections 
that Self- love is gratified in Enjoyment, 
cc Happineſs, and Satisfaction. The Com- 
e petition and Rivalſhip is between Self- 
love, and the Love of our Neighbour : 


8 0 That Affection which leads us out of our- 
; cc « ſelves, 
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our own private 
Nin&; from eee which is an Af- 


fection to the of our Fellow erea- 
tures. But nevolence is diſtinct from, 


that is, not the ſame thing irh Self love, 
.caſon for its being looked upon 
wich any peculiar Suſpicion | 15 — every 
of which that 
from it: And 


N 


tends to and is —— * — lj 


wot 


that the other tends to and is gratified Fu 
doing Harm, does not in the leaſt alter the 


Reſpect which e 
theſe inward Feelings has to Self. love. We 
uſe the Word Property ſo as to exclude a- 

ny other: Perſons. having an Intereſt in that 
of which. we lay a particular Man has the 


& 4 


Property. And we en uſe the Word 


„ It inan 0 di- 


— LES 
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ed in common with others; ſo likewiſe it is 
taken for granted, that the Principle of an 
;/ which does not proceed from Re- 

gard e eee others, has a nearer and 
; | x to Self- love, or i leſs di- 
But wWhoever will at all at- 

juences do not follow. For as the Enjoy- 
nt of the Air in which we breath is 
juſt as much our private Intereſt and Advan- 
tage now, as it would be if none but our- 
ſelves had the Benefit of it; ſo Love of our 
Nane has juſt the ſame Reſpect to, is 
no more diſtant from Self. love, than Hatred 
of our Neighbour, or than Love or Hatred 
of any thing elſe. Thus the Principles, from 
which Men ruſh upon certain Ruin for the 
of an Enemy, and for the Pre- 

ſervation of a Friend, have the ſame Re- 
ſpect to the private Affection „ and are e- 
qually intereſted, or equally diſintereſted: 
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ſhock who ces Virwe 0 
as diſintereſted, it may be allowed chat it is 
indeed abſurd” to ſpeak thus of ir; unleſß 


Hatred, ſeveral particular Inſtances of Vice, 


and all the common Affections and Aver- 
fions in Mankind, are acknowledged to be 
diſintereſted too. Is there any leſs Inconſiſt- 


than between Self love, and the Love of our 
Neighbour? Is Deſire of and Delight in the 
Happineſs of another any more a Diminu- 
tion of Self. love, than Deſire of and De- 


light in the Eſteem of another? They are 


both equally Deſire of and Delight in ſome- 
what external to ourſelves; either both or 
neither are ſo. The Object of Self. love is 


expreſſed in the Term, Self; and every Ap- 


petite of Senſe, and every particular Affecti- 
on of the Heart, are equally intereſted or 


diſintereſted, eld Objects of them all 


are equally Self or ſomewhat elſe. What- 
ever Ridicule therefore the mention of a 
diſintereſted Principle or Action may be ſup- 
poſed to lie open to, muſt, upon the Mat · 
ter 1 thus ſtated, relate to Ambition, 
ö and 
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between the Love of inanimate Things, 
or of Creatures meerly ſenſitive, andSelf. love; 


0 401 ever! Appetite and p FeAti- 
XI. 221 as much as to Ber ber yp in- 
dced all the Ridicule, and all the grave Per- 
plexiryj: of which this Subject hath had its 
full Share, is meerly from Words. The 
moſt intelligible Way of ſpeaking of it ſeems 
to be this: That Self. love, and the Actions, 
done in conſequence of it, are intereſted; 
that particular Affections towards external 
Objects, 3, and the Actions done in conſe- 
quence of thoſe Affections, are not fo. But + 
every one is at Liberty to uſe Words as he 
pleaſes. All that is here inſiſted upon is, 
that Ambition, Revenge, — all 
particular Paſſions whatever, and the Acti- 
ons they produce, are ee „ . 
ak ntereſted. | 
But ſince Self- love is not W Good, 
ine Lebe kednefs is not Intereſt; let us 
now ſee whether Benevolence has not the 
ſame Reſpect to, the ſame Tendency to- 
ward promoting, private Good and Intereſt, 
with the other particular Paſſions; as it hath 
been already ſnewn, that they have all in 
common the ſame Reſpect to Self- love and 
Intereſfedneſs. One Man's Affection is to 
Honour as his End; in order to obtain whic h, 
he winks. no Pains too 6 Suppoſe an- 
e W.. other 


ſame e In Caſe of N : 
5 ſurely the Man of Benevolence hath as great 
Enjoyment as the Man of Ambition; they 
both cqually having the End their Affecti- ; 
ons, in the ſame. Degree, tended to: But 
Caſe of Diſappointment, the benevolent 
an has clearly the Advantage; ſince Be- 
evolence, conſidered as a Principle of Vir- 
tue, is gratified by its own Conſciouſneſs, 
#. e. is in a Degree its own Reward. F 
And as to theſe two, or any 8 par- 
cular Paſſions, conſidered in a further View, 
forming 2 general Temper, which more 
or les diſpoſes us for Enjoyment of all the 
common Bleſlings of Life, diſtin& from their 
own : Gratification : Does the benevolent 
Man appear - leſs. eaſy. with himſelf, from 
his Love to his Neighbour ? Does he leſs re. 
liſh his Being? Is there any peculiar Gloom 
ſeated on his Face? Is his Mind leſs open 
to Entertainment, to any particular Gratifi- 
cation } Nothing is more manifeſt, than that 
being in Ceed, which is Benevo- 
11 Upper of 
audio and Enjoyment, - Re -ptha5 
Omer... WW Servo 


Ayr * 


dime, ge attain oh greateſt Pleafuts! ke 

could; all that which is his real narural | 
Happineſs. This can only on u the 
Enjoyment of thoſe Object: 
Nature adapted to our ſeveral -Facul 
Nele N 1 make. — ae 


which are by 


Be it dd: Yer none e he miſclves 
compleatly. happy in theſe Enjoyments, | but N 
that there is room left in the Mind for others, 
if they were preſented to them: Nay theſe, 
as much as they engage us, are not thought 
fo high, but that Humane Nature is capable 
even of greater. Now there have been Per- 
ſons in all Ages, who have pic at 
they found Satisfaction in the Exereiſe af 
Charity, in the Love of their Neighbour, in 
endeavouring to promote the Happineſs of 
all they had to do with, and in the Purſuir 
of hat is juſt and right and good, as the ge- 
neral Bent of their Mind, and End of their 
Life; and that doing an Action of Baſeneſß 
or Cruelty, would be as great Violenee to 
e S6lf, 85 as as much breaking in upon theip 
2s 63 Nature, 
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Enjoyment from a wicked Action done un - 
Perſons to whom they 


der his Eye, than 


ors of it; and that the 


fer all their Actions, is a more W r ere ; 


themſelves to Fw 


led Satisfaction than any this World can af - 


appear 


if we go no further, does there 


find his Account in this 


that 
for Himſelf, for the Satisfaction and Peace of 


his own Mind, as the ambitious or diſſolute 0 
Man? And though the Conſideration, that 
| himſelf will in the End juſtify their Taſte, 


and ſupport their Cauſe, is not formally tt o 


Abſurdity in this? Will any one 
take upon him to ſay, that a Man cannot 
Courſe of 
Life, as much as in the moſt unbounded 
Ambition, and the Exceſſes of Pleaſure ? Or 
ch a Perſon has not conſulted fo well 
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i” 
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F*Y ASE: 1 
Serm. in, that all Enjoyments Os atey 
XI. 
VV that they will end well. Is it certai 1 

that there is nothing in — 


this. Happineſs conſiſts in the Gratification 


one of thoſe Affections. This, conſidered 


ſciouſneſs of endeavouring to promote the 


'more clear and unmixt from: the Afr ranc 


to HappineG? eſpecially hen there are not 
wanting Perſons, who have ſupported them - 
ſelves with Satisfactions of this Kind in Sick - 
nels, Poverty, Diſgrace, and in the very 
Pangs of Death z whereas it is manifeſt all 
other Enjoyments fail in theſe, Circumſtances. 
This ſurely looks ſuſpicious of having ſome _ 
what init. Self. love methinks ſhould be a- 
larmed. May ſhe not poſſibly paſs over: 
greater Pleaſures, than thoſe ſhe is i Wine 
taken up with? | 
The ſhort of the e is no more than 


of certain Affections, Appetites, Paſſions, 
with Objects which are by Nature adapted „ 
to them. Self. love may indeed ſet us on 
work to gratify theſe; but Happineſs or 
Enjoyment has no immediate Connection 
with Self. love, but ariſes from ſuch Grati- 
fication alone, Love of our Neighbour is 


as a virtuous Principle, is gratified by a Con- 


N of ochers i but agplidered as Ar, 
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0 Now . chis A Fee ion, w. 


in that Conſciouſneſs, or this Accomplib. 
ment, has the ſame Reſpect to Intereſt, 28 ; 
Indulgence of any other Affection; they e. 


aually proceed from or do not proceed from 


Self. love, they equally include or Equally, 


_ exclude this Principle, Thus it appears, that 


Benevolence and the Purſuit . of - publick 
Good hath juſt the ſame Reſpett to. Self. 


love and the Purſuit of private Good, with 


all other particular Fe and ng res, 


ſectiuę Purſuits. 


Neither is Covetouſneſs, > "a as 2 - 


| Temper or Purſuit, any Exception to this. For 
if by Covetouſneſs is meant the Deſire and 


Purſuit of Riches for their own Sake, with- 
out any Regard to, or Conſideration of the 


Uſes of them; this hath as little to do with 


Self- love, as Benevolence hath, But by 
this Word is uſually meant, not ſuch Mad: 
neſs and. total Diſtraction of Mind, but im · 
moderate Affection to and Purſuit of Riches 
as Poſſeſſions in order to ſome further End, 
namely, Satisfaction, Intereſt, or Good, 
This therefore is not a particular Affection, 
bf nr Tage. but it is the general 

| Principls 


Oben d the Word, Selfiſh, is —— one u . ; 
| Propriated to this Temper and Purſuit. Now 
as it is ridiculous to affert, that Self. love 
and the Love of our Neighbour are the ſame ; 
fo neither is it afferted, that following theſe 
different Affections hath the ſame Tendency 
and Reſpect to our own Intereſt. The Com- 
pariſon! is not between Self. love and the 
Love of our N cighbour ; between Purſuit 
of our own Intereſt, and the Intereſt of o- 
thers: But between the ſeveral particular 
Affections in Humane Nature towards ex- 
ternal Objects, as one Part of the Compa- 
riſon ; and the one particular Affection to 
the Good of our Neighbour, as the other 
Part of it: And it has been ſhewn, that all 
theſe have the ſame Reſpect to Self. loye | 
and private Intereſt. 

There is indeed frequently an Inconſ 1. 
ence or Interfering, between Self. love or 
private Intereſt, and the ſeveral ohrticutir 
Appetites, Paſſions, Affections, or the Pur- 
ſuits they lead to. But this Competition or 
Interfering is meerly accidental; and hap- 
pens much oftener between Pride, Revenge, 
ſenſual Gratifications, and private Intereſt, 
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an gives away, ry much leſs 


ploys about the Intereſts and Goo U 
he muſt [neceſſarily have leſs to attend his 4 
own; but he may have fo reat and large | 
a Supply of his own Wants, that ſuch 
0 might be really uſeleſs to himſelf, 


conſider the Means and Materials of Enjoy- 
ment, not the Enjoy ment of them, as what 
conſtitutes Intereſt and Happineſs. It is the 
Poſſeſſion, having the P 

Houſes, Lands, Gardens, in which our 1 
tereſt or Good is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. No 
if Richesand Happineſs arc ide 

it may well be thc 


ſo alſo by promoting the Happineſs of ano. 

ther you leſſen your own. 

would be a real Inconſiftence. and Contra- 

| riety between private and publick Good 

8 But whatever occaſioned the ee 1 hope 

1 it has been fully proved to be one. 
—_ And to all theſe Things may be added, 
19 that Religion is ſo far from diſowning the 
= Principle of Self. love, that on the contra- 
. xy it addreſſeth itſelf to us in that State « 

Mind when Reaſon prelides ; and there can 

no 


by 2 


to is for their 
N any 
irtue and 'Reli- 


| ſery are of all our Mica 
0 moſt ttant to us; that 


will, nay, 
to prevail over 
D, and Beauty, and Harmony, 
and Proportion, if ther 2 ever be, as 
5 it is impoſſible there ever ſhould be, any In- 
- || -conliſtence” between poenayy Though theſe 
| | Aa deen eee the e bal 
LY... e d, thoug ine or moral Refine | 


* 15 1 an we ſit down in a cool Hour, 
we can neither juſtify to ourſelves this or 
5 any other Purſuit, but from a Jonviction 
| that it will be for our Happineſs. MER DAR 

Common Reaſon and Humanity will hav 
; ſome: Influence upon Mankind; whatever be- 
- comes of Speculations: But, 1 
Intereſts of Virtue depend uj 
5 ory of it being ſecured fron 
= ſo far its very Being in the World depends 


"TY 


5 = 3 = upon 


the Day is at hand ; Jet us therefore caſt 6 
the Works of Darkneſs, | | 


and Force of 
Chriſtianity lays us under new: 
to a good Life, as by it the Will of 
| more clearly revealed, and as it affords ad- 
* ditional Motives ee an 


Goodneſs in our own Nature. 
and Charity is plainly the Thi 
| hath placed his Religion; in which there- 
fore, as we have any Pretence to the Name 
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& Choiltians we 3 place ours. He Serm. 
hath at once injoined it upon us by Way of XI. 
Command with peculiar Force; and by his www 


* .” WW" * - "EE Mat —— 


Example, as having undertaken the Work 
of our Salvation out of pure Love and Good- 
will to Mankind. The Endeavour to ſet 


home this Example upon our Minds is a 
very proper Employment of this Seaſon, 


which is bringing on the Feſtival of his 
Birth: Which as it may teach us many ex- 


cellent Leſſons of Humility, Reſignation, 
and Obedience to the Will of God, ſo there 
is none it recommends with greater Autho- 
rity, Force and Adyantage, than this of Love 
and Charity; ſince it was for us Men, and 
for our Salvation, that he came down from 


Heaven, and was incarnate, and was made 


Man; that he might teach us our Duty, 
and more eſpecially that he might enforce 
the Practice of it, reform Mankind, and fi- 
nally bring us to that eternal Salvation, of 
which he is the Author to all . that 
obey aun. 
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4 namely, Thou ſhalt love thy Neigh our 1 
4 as thy lf. TTC 
Pre- Serm. 
| judices againſt pubic ick Sr Pirie, or the XII. 
Love of our N 
of private Intereſt and 


Self. love; 3 e Pr. 
to the particular Explanation of the Precept : 

= | before us, y ſhewing, Who is our Newgh- 
bour : In what Senſe we are required to 

„ love him as ourſelves : The Influence ſuch | 
Love would have upon our Behaviour in 
Life : And laſtly, How this Commandment 
comprehenas in it all other. 


5 Ws —- I. The 


I . 3 . 1 5-H 
XII. fection will be underſtood by attending to 
hv the Nature of it, and to the Natute and'Cir- 


Charity, Benevolence, or Good-will: It is 
an Affection to the Good and Happineſs of 
our Fellow-creatures, This implies in it * 
Diſpoſition to produce Happineſs: And this 
is the ſimple Notion of Goodneſs, which 
appears ſo aimable wherever we meet with 
it. From hence it is eaſy to ſee, that the 
Perfection of Goodneſs conſiſts in Love to 
the whole Univerſe. Thus we are com- 
manded to be perfect, 48 our Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect *; i. e. perfect in 
Goodneſs or Benevolence, as the preceding 
Morqds determine the Senſe to be; to make 
the Object of this Affection as er 1] and 
extenſive, pe ae ie, mo 
But as Man j is ſo much limited in his Ca. 955 
pacity, as ſo ſmall a Part of the Creation 
comes under his Notice and Influence, and 
as We are not uſed to conſider things in ſo 
general a Way ; it is not to be thought of, 
that the We Wed be the Object of 
8 ö Benevoleneg 
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cumnſtances of Mankind in this World. The 
Love of our Neighbour is the ſame with 


Moral Writers have th 


less general, Mankind. But this likewiſe . 


is an Object too general, and very much 
1 praftical have, inſtead of Mankind, put our 


Country; and made the Principle of Vir- 


tue, of Humane Virtue, to conſiſt in the 


intire uniform Love of our Country: And 


this is what we call a publick Spirit; which 


in Men of publick Stations is the Character 
of a Patriot. But this is ſpeaking to the up- 


per Part of the World. Kingdoms and 


Governments are large; and the Sphere of 


Action of far the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind is much narrower than the Govern- 


ment they live under: Or however, com- 
mon Men do not conſider their Actions as 


affecting the whole Community of which 
they are Members. There plainly is want- 
ing a leſs general and nearer Object of Be- 
nevolence for the Bulk of Men, than that 
of their Country. Therefore the Scripture, 
not being a Book of Theory and Speculati- 
on, but a plain Rule of Life for Mankind, 
has with the utmoſt poſſible Propriety put 


the Principle c of Virtue upon the Love of 


our 3 z Which is that Part of the 


Q - Univerſe, 


e to uch Creatures as we are. 8 ern 


f our View. Therefore Perſons more 


1 2 
1 
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en Vniverſs, tilt Tur” Mank kind, that Part 
of our Country, which comes under our 
[ING immediate Notice, Aae ee and In- 
| fluence, and with which we have to do. 
This is plainly the true Account or Rea. 
"hh why our Saviour places the Principle of 
Virtue in the Love of our Neighbours and 
the Account itſelf ſhows who are 1 on 
hended under that Relation. 
II. Let us now conſider i in what Senſe we 
are commanded to love c Neigh bour as 
ourſelves. This Precept, in its firſt 
ry by our Saviour, is thus introduced: Thos 
ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
Heart, with all thy Soul, and with all thy 
Strength; and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. 
"Theſe very different Manners of Expreſſion 
do not lead our Thoughts to the ſame Mea. 
ſure or Degree of Love, common to both 
Objects; but to one, peculiar to each. Sup- 
poſing then, which is to be ſuppoſed, a di- 
ſtin& Meaning and Propriety in the Words, 
as thy ſelf; the Precept we are conſidering 
will admit of any of theſe Senſes: That 
ve bear the /ame Kind of Affection to our 
"Neighbour, as we do to ourſelves : Or, that 
the Love we bear to our Neighbour ſhould 


have fine certain TROP or ** to Self. 
| love: 


Or, laſtly; that it part 
cular Proport! of Equality, that it be 1 Xll. | 


. Ke - Firſt, „ The Precept may be underſtood as 
requiring only, that we have the /ame Kind | 


4 


ourſelves $7 That, as every Man has the Prin- > 
_ciple of Self-love, which dif him to 
avoid Miſery, and conſult his own Happi- 
nels; ſo We ſhould have the 2 on of 
Good · will to our Neighbour, and tharirſhould 
influence us to have the lame Kind of Regar — 
5 to him. This at leaſt muſt be commanded:  Þ 
this will not only prevent our 


dd... Ate. 1 
> 


injurious to him, but will alſo put us upon 
1 Narr his Good. There are Bleſſings | 
| | n Life, . which we ſhare in 


+ 
* 
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5 ener Plenty, Fre 
But real Benevolence to our Fel- 

catures would. give us the Notion of 

a common Intereſt in a ſtricter Senſe: For 153 
in the Degree we love another, his Int. 
reſt, his Joys and Sorrows, are our owns | 
: It tis frot n Self. love that we form the No. 4 
5 tion of private G 8 ee it we 1 
enen of one Ne 
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=_ Som. ving a \ rcal Share i in his  Hapvinie 8. Thus 
=— Xl. the Principle. of Benevolence would be an 
_— |; * V Advocate within our own Breaſts, to tabe 
—_— — care of the Intereſts of our Fellow - Crea - 
—_— - | ures in all the interfering and Competiti- 
m—_— ons which cannot but be, from the Imper- 
. 8 of our Nature, and the State we are 
It would likewiſe, in ſome Meaſure, 
N leflen that interfering; and hinder Men from . | 
be Good, 4 
= | excluſiveof the Good of others, as we com- 
—_— monly do. Thus, as the private / Affection 
114 makes us in a peculiar Manner ſenſible of 
® Humanity, Juſtice, or Injuſtice, when ex- 
erciſed towards ourſelves; Love of our 
|  - Neighbour would give us the ſame Kind of 
N if A. Senſibility in his Behalf. This would be the 
greateſt Security of our uniform Obedience 
_—_ do that moſt equitable Rule; Whatfoever ye 
—_—_ would that Men ſhould, do unto . 8 Je 
11 even ſo unto them. 
Al this is indeed no more than vs we | 
. ſhould have a real Love to our Neighbour : 
But then, which is to be obſerved, the 
Words, 48 thy ſelf, expreſs this i in the moſt 
[ diſtin Manner, and determine the Precept to 
relate to the Affection itſelf. The Advantage, 
Which this Princi BOY of Benevolence has o- 


ver. 
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forming ſo ſtrong a Notion of pri 
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fderations Men reſolve: upon any — to 
whi ve ing, or perhaps an 


em 2 


veral Offices of dec, we owe to our 


Abe they are renn finding out 


Evaſions and Excuſes; which need never be 


wanting, if People look for them: And they 
equivocate with themſelves in the plaineſt 
Caſes in the World. This may be in reſpect 


to ſingle determinate Acts of Virtue: But 
it comes in much more, where the Obliga- 
general Courſe of 1 


and moſt of all, if it be ſuch as cannot be 


W to fixed determinate Rules. This 
Obſervation may account for the Diverſity 


of the Expreſſion, in that known Paſſage of 


the Prophet Micah: To do juſtly," and to 


love Mercy. A Man's Heart muſt be form- 


ed to Humanity and Benevolence, he muſt. 
love Mercy, otherwiſe he will not act mer- 


cifully in any ſettled Courſe of Behaviour. 


As Conſideration of the future Sanctions of 
Religion is our only Security of perſevering | 
in our cha Ca of great Temptation ;' 


{0 


EI. er. and Liking of what is 


„ 
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_ [rightly in the familiar and _ TENG . 
amongſt Mankind. 


thing which forms the Character, an 
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ary in order to our behaving 


. zcondly, The Pretdpe PMs us tons be 
underſtood to require, that we love our 
Neighbour in ſome certain Proportion 
other, according as we love ourſelves. 
And indeed a Man's Character cannot be de- 


termined by the Love he bears to his Neigh- 


bour, conſidered abſqlutely : But the Pro. 


portion which this dirs to Self-love, whe- 


ther it be attended to or not, is the chief 


fluences the Actions. For, as the Form of | 
the Body is a Compoſition of various Parts; 
ſo like wiſe our inward Structure is not ſim- 
ple or uniform, but a Compoſition of vari- 


_ ous Paſſions, Appetites, Affections, together 


with Rationality ; including, in this laſt both. 
the Diſcernment of what is right, and a Diſ- 


poſition to regulate ourſelves by it. There is 


greater Variety of Parts in what we call a 
Character, than there are Features in a Face; 
and the Morality of That is no more deter- 
mined by one Part, than the Beauty or De- 
formity of This is by one ſingle Feature: 


ſpects to each other. The Principles in our 
Mind may be c contradictory, or Checks and 
Allays only, or Incentives and Aſſiſtants to 
_ each other. And Principles, which in their 
Nature have no Kind of Contrariety or Affi- 
nity, may yet accidentally be each other's 
Allays or Incentives. - From hence it comes 
to paſs, that though we were able to look 
into the inward Contexture of the Heart, 
and ſee with the greateſt Exactneſs in what 
Degree any one Principle is in a particular 
Man; we could not from thence determine, 
how far that Principle would go towards 
forming the Character, or what Influence it 
would have upon the Actions; unleſs we 


could likewiſe diſcern what other Principles 


prevailed in him, and ſec the Proportion 
which that one bears to the others. Thus, 
though two Men ſhould have the Affection 
of Compaſſion in the ſame Degree exactly; 

yet one may have the Principle of Reſent- 
ment, or of Ambition ſo ſtrong in him, as 
to prevail over that of Compaſſion, and pre- 


vent its having any Influence upon his Acti. 
15 ons; 3 


— 


rites, eee in ee "i 


5 2 yet — — or "Au dition 
in a lower Degree, his Compaſſion may pre- 
vail over them, ſo as to Influence his Acti- 
ons, and to denominate his Temper com- 
paſſionate. So that, how ſtrange ſoever it 
may appear to People who do not attend to 
the thing, yet it is quite manifeſt, that, When 
we ſay one Man is more Reſenting or Com- 
paſſionate than another, this does not ne. 
ceſſarily imply that one has the Principle 
of Reſentment or of Compaſſion ſtronger 
than the other. For if the Proportion, which 
Reſentment or Compaſſion bears to other 
in ward Principles, is greater in one than in 
the other; this is itſelf ſufficient to denomi- 
nate one more Reſenting or Compaſſionate 
than the other. Further, the whole Syſtem 
as I may ſpeak; of Affections (including 
Rationality) which conſtitute the Heart, as 
this Word is uſed in Scripture and on moral 
Subjects, are each and all of them ſtronger 
in ſome than in others. Now the Propor- 
tion which the two general Affections, Be. 
nevolence and Self. love, bear to each other. 
8 according to chis Interpretation of the Text, 
denominates 


i 4 mY will not follow — a hence, — 
his general Temper or Character or Actions 
will ae n ber men ee than n nen 


pal if ous; in Aae a — a5 aulte ro pre- : 
vail over Benevolence; ſo that it may have 
no Influence at all upon his Actions: Where- 
as Benevolence in the other Perſons —_ 
in a lower D Degree, may yet be the ſtrongei 
Principle in his Heart; and ſtrong enough | 
to be the Guide of his Actions, ſo as to de 
| nominate him a good and virtuous Man, 
The Caſe is here as in Scales: It is not one 
V whe conſidered in itſelf, which deter- 
mines whether the Scale ſhall aſcend or de- 
ſcend ; but this depends upon the Propor- 
tion, which that one Weight hath tothe o- 
ther. Love of our Neighbour then muſt 

bear ſome Proportion to Self. love, and Vir - 
tue to be ſure conſiſts in the due Proportion. 
What this due Proportion is, whether as a 
Principle in the Mind, or as exerted in Acti- 
ons, can be judged of only from our Na- 
ture and Condition in this World. Of the 
Degree in which Affections and the Princi 


A competent Proviſion has a Bound; and 
that it cannot be all which we can poſſiblß 
get and keep within our Graſp, without le- 


bring in, Vanity, Supplies for what is cal- : 


imaginary 


ry one, who deſires to 
Society, would do well to conſider, how 
far any of them come in to determine ir, 


culze Provifica-for — And the Inqui- 
ry, what Proportion Benevolence ſhould 


have to Self-love, when brot 


Practice, will be, what is a prep Care | 
and Proviſion for ourſelves. And how cer- 


tain ſoever it be, that each Man muſt deter- 
mine this for himſelf; and how ridiculons 
ſoever it would be, for any to attempt to 
determine it for another; yet it is to-be-ob- 

ſerved, that the Proportion is real } and that 


gal Injuſtice. Mankind almoſt. univerſally 


led a Life of Pleaſure, Covetouſneſs, or 


thers, to Getrer m 
acc X a proper Part in 


in the Way of Moral Conſideration. All 


| 


men" eee, * 


3 what they. really. owe to * 
 ſelves.3 the more. of their Care and. 
and Thought, and of their Fortune they em- 
ploy in doing Good to their Fellow. creatures, 


che nearer they come up to the Law of Per- 
thy ſol. 


. pr pon and the Love of our Neigh- 
bour; and it being evident, that the Love of 


Others which includes in it all Virtues, muſt 
neceſſarily be in due Proportion to the Love 


of ourſelves; theſe joint Conſiderations af- 
forded ſufficient Occaſion for treating here 


of that Proportion: It is plainly implied in 
the Precept, though it ſhould not be thought 


the exact Senſe of the Words, as thy ſelf. 


Thirdly, If the Words, as thy ſelf; were to 
be underſtood of an Equality of Affection; 
it wou d not be attended with thoſe Conſe- 


quences, which perhaps may be thought to 


follow from it. Suppoſe a Perſon to have 


the ſame ſettled Regard to Others, as to Him, | 


ſelf; that in every deliberate Scheme or Pur 


ſuit He took their Intereſt into the Account 
| | ">" 
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and his own Concerns; than about 


love. So far indeed as Self. love, and cool 
Reflection upon what is for our Intereſt, 


upon ſecking and making uſe of the Means 


Aer Aﬀeation would —— 1 


re taken up and employed about Himſelf, 
and their Intereſts. For, beſides the one 
common Affection toward Himſelf and his 


' Neighbour, He would have ſeveral other 
particular Affections, Paſſions, Appetites; 
which he could not poſſibly feel in common 


both for Himſelf and others: Now theſe Sen- 


fations themſelves very much employ us; 


and have perhaps as great Influence, as Self- 


would ſet us on work to gain a Supply of our 
own ſeveral Wants; ſo far the Love of our 
Neighbour would make us do the ſame for 
him: But the Degree in which we are put 


of Gratification, by the feeling c of thoſe Aﬀe. 
tions, Appetites and Paſſions, muſt neceſſa· 


| xily be peculiar to ourſelves. 


That there are particular Paſſions,(ſuppoſe 
Shame, Reſentment) which Men ſeem to 
have, and feel in common both for Them 
ſelves and Others, makes no Alteration in 
Reſpect to thoſe e and Arraure 

Which 


" WP 4 „ (ne 5 more: it. 
thingsof the like Kind n might by mentioned) * 


it follows, that the dug 


Ithere were an Equa- 


liry of Affection to both, yet Regards to Our- 


ſelves would be more prevalent than Atten- 
tion to the ( icerns of Others. 
And. from moral Conſiderations it ought 


to be {9s ſuppoſing: ſtill the Equality of Affe 


ion. commanded; becauſe we are in apecu- 
liar manner, as I may ſpeak, entruſted with 


ourſelves 3. and therefore Care of our own In- 


tereſts, as well as of our Condud, Partictt-. 
ly belongs „ © 

Io theſe things muſt be 3 Hal moral. 
Obligations can extend no further than to na- 
tural Poſſibilities. Now we have a Percep- 
tion of our own Intereſts, like Conſciouſneſs. 
of our own Exiſtence, which we always car- 


ry about with us; and which, in its Continu- 


ation, Kind, and Degree, ſeems impoſſible 
to be felt in repay to * Intereſts, of, o- 
thers. 
From all theſe Thing it fully 3 2 
though we were to love our Neighbour in 
the ſame Degree as we love ourſelves, ſo far 
as this is poſſible; yet the Care of ourſelves, 
of the n , Won not be e 

. the 
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the Precept in this ſtrict Senſe. , 
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be the only 8 underſ ſt 


III. The general Temper of Mind Which 
the due Love of our Neighbour wo 1d form 
us to, and the Influence it would have upon 
our Behaviour in Life, is now. to be conſi- 


dered. The Temper and Behaviour of Cha- 
rity is explained at large, in that known Paſ- - 
| ſage of St. Paul *: Charity ſuffereth/long, 
and is hind; Charity. envieth not, doth not 
behave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeleth not her own, 
 thinketh no evil, beareth all things, belie- 
veth all things, hopeth all things, As to 
the Meaning of the Expreſſions, ſeebeth not 
her own, thinketh no evil, belicveth all 
things ; however thoſe Expreſſions may be 
explained away, this Meekneſs, and, in ſome 
Degree, Eaſineſs of Temper, Readineſs to 


forego our Right for the Sake of Peace as 


well as in the Way of Compaſſion, Free- 
dom from Miſtruſt, and Diſpoſition to be- 
lieve well of our Neighbour, this general 
| Temper, 1 fay, accompanies and is plainly | 
Effet of Love and. Good: will. And 


rhough | ſuch is the World din which welive, 
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Mankind; yet theſe ought not to be car- 
ried further than the Nature and Courſe of 
It is ſtill true, even 
in the preſent State of things, bad as it is, 
that a "Ray's OC OC Sore Ho rather be decei- 


Sars, 


doing even a Nad thing inde 1 
ral Temper of that Chari 


Apoſtle aſſerts, that if he had it not, givin 8 
his Body to be burned would avail him no- 
n e e 
2 
| tends to every different Relation and pon 


j 


cumſtance in Humanc Lite. I plainly re 


1 


* 
Z 


ders a Man better, more to be deſired, 8 


*. 
* 


to all the Reſpects and Relations we can 
ſtand in l to each other. The 6 


znevolenit | 
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all external 


— 


Advantages in fuch a Manner, 2s ſha I Son- 
tribute to the Good: of 4 othets, as well as to. 
his own Satisfaction. His own Satisfäction 


conſiſts in this. He will be ealy 
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un to Fay e compaſſionate to the 
XII. Poor and Diſtreſſed, . friendly — wi x 1 ö 
* whom he has to do. This includes the good Z 
P arent, Maſter, M | 
haviour would plainly make Dependance, A 


dience, as due. It were therefore methinks 
one juſt way of trying one's own Character, 
to ask ourſelves, Am I in reality a better 
Maſter or Servant, a better Friend, a better 


iſtrate: And ſuch a Be- 


Inferiority, and even Servitude, caſy. So that 


a good or charitable Man of ſuperiour Rank 


in Wiſdom, Fortune, Authority, is a com- 
mon Bleſſing to the Place he lives in; -Hap- 


pineſs grows, under his Influence, This 


good Principle in Inferiours would diſco- 
ver itſelf in paying Reſpect, Gratitude, Obe- 


Neighbour, than ſuch and ſuch Perſons; 
whom, perhaps I may think, not to deſerve 


the Character of Virtue and Religion ſo 


much as my ſelf? | 
And as to the Spirit of 3 whitha un- 


happily prevails amongſt Mankind, what- 


ever are the Diſtinctions which ſerve for a 


Supply to it, ſome or other of which have 


obtained in all Ages and Countries; one, 
who is thus friendly to his Kind, will im- 


mediately make due Allowances for it, as 


what cannot but be n ſuch Creatures . 
We 


cca bons ed, as 1 may e kom 
Men' feeig _ on their © n Side; 3 10 | 
— ue dender us ſenſible 18 ti 
Truth, which it is ſtrange can have ſo lit- 
tle Influence ; that we ourſelves differ fron 
others, juſt as much as they d- Hebt u * 
put the Matter in this Way, becauſe it can 
ſcarce be expected that the Generality of Men 
ſhould ſee, that thoſe things, which are made 
the Occaſions of Diſſention and fomenting 
the Party-Spirit, are really nothing at all: 
But it may be expected from all People, 
how much ſoever they are in earneſt about 
their reſpective aun that Humani- 
ty, and common Good - will to their Fellow- 
creatures, ſhould moderate and 3 that 
wretched Spirit. 

This good Temper of: Charity likewiſe 
would prevent Strife and Enmity ariſing from 
other Occaſions : It would prevent our giving 
juſt Cauſe of Offence, and our taking it 
without Cauſe, And in Caſes of real In- 
jury, a good Man will make all the Allow- 
ances which are to be made; and, without 
ay Artempts of Retaliation, he will only 
NA I cate 
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ſent Conſideration... 


N 
N 


I proceed to . Ar as whos 


ed of the Precept now explained, that 
it comprehends in it all others; 3. 


e. a ae | 


to love our Neighbour as ourſelves include: 
in It; al Virtues. Now. the * ay in which 


— — ahins it is to be d 
at large, ſhould be treated, is, to ſhow what 
are the particular Truths which were deſign 
ed to be comprehended under E a general 
Obſervation, how far it is ſtrictly true; 
and then the Limitations, Reſtrictions, and 
Exceptions, if there be Exceptions, with 
which it is to be underſtood. But it is on- 


1y the former of theſe, namely, how far the 


Aſſertion in the Text holds, and the Ground 


of the Pre eminence aſſigned to the Precept 
of it, which in wage comes into our er | 


However, in almoſt tevery fs that is s fac, 
there is ſomewhat to be underſtood beyond 


What is explicitly laid down, and which we 
. -of Courſe ſupply ; ſomewhat, I mean, which 
would not be commonly called a Reſtricti- 


on or Limitation. Thus, when Benevolence 


is ſaid to be the Sum Of Virtue, it is not 


ſpoken 


er — And | — wil! lead 3 con- 


ſider diſtant Conſequences, as well as the im- 
mediate Tendency of an Action: It will 
teach us, that the 
ſuppoſe Children and Families, is particu- 
larly committed to our Charge by Nature 
and Providence; as alſo that there are other 


Circumſtances, ſuppoſe Friendſhip or for- 


mer Obligations, which require that we do 
good to ſome, preferably to others. Rea- 
ſon, conſidered meerly as ſubſervient to Be- 
nevolence, as aſſiſting to produce the great -· 
eſt Good, vill teach us to have particular 


Regard to theſe Relations and Circumſtances; 


becauſe it is plainly for the Good of the 
World that they ſhould be regarded. And 
as there are numberleſs Caſes, in which, 
notwithſtanding Appearances, we are not 
competent Judges, whether a ann Acki- 
on will upon the Whole arm; 


Reaſon in the ſame Way will teach us os” yy | 
be cautious: how we act in theſe Caſes of 


Uncertainty. It will ſuggeſt to our Conſi- 
deration, which is the ſafer Side; how Ba- 


R 4 | : ble 


Care of ſome Perſons, 


- * ble ee vron; 

. 
e Laws, and the Jud 
All theſe things muſt come into 

tion, were it only in order to determine 


greateſt publick Good. Reaſon then being 


of Conſequence to 


private Intereſt; and has © Regard 4 is ry 
derr nent E mie. | 


which way of acting is likely to product 
the greateſt Good. Thus, upon Supp ofition 
that it were in the ſtricteſt Senſe true, with- 
out Limitation, that Benevolence includes 


in it all Virtues; yet Reaſon muſt eo 
as its Guide and Di 


ector, in abb te attain | 
its on End, the Enn oe Benevolence, th. 


thus included, let us now y conſider the Truth 
of the Aſſertion itſelf. ie 
Fir, It is manifeſt chr othinhy's can "_ 
lankind or any Crea - 
ture, but Happineſs. This then is all which 
any Perſon can, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, 
be ſaid to have a Right to. We can there 
fore owe no Man any thing, but only to 


further and promote his Happineſs, ac- 


cording to our Abilities. And therefore a 
Diſpoſition and Endeavour to do Good to 
all with whom we have to doh in the De- 
gree and Manner which the different Rela- 


Hons * mans in to a _— is a Diſ. 
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Spirit, Appetites, particular 
Paſſions and Affections; for cachiof which _ 
reaſonable Self-love would lead Men to have 
4 Regard, and 
Society conſiſts of various Parts, to which 5 

- ſtand in different Reſpects and Relati- 2 
ons; and juſt menen ne — 
0 us: to have oy 2 


wards our Fellow. ereatures, are in a Man- „ 
ner the ſame: Only that the former ex pre... 
ſeth the Principle as it is in the Mind; the 
latter, the Principle as it were become ex- . 
ternal, i. e. exerted in Actions. 1 
And ſo far as Temperance, * Wale y and” 1 
n in e vd — and the 7 
| + to our Fel. 


ways have a real, and often a near Infſn. 
ence upon it 3) ſo far it is manifeſt thoſe 
Virtues may be produced by the Love f 


- 


our Nei abour, and that the contrary Mies £. 3 


2 * + A 


would 2 


— — 


— — 


But the Reaſon is” that thibir Le 
is not, any than their 

to themſelves, uſt, and in its 
There are manifeſt of Perſons kept 
ſober and temperate: from Regard 
Affairs, nnd the Welfare of thoſe who de- 
very one, — habitual Exceſs, a. + diſſolute 
Courſe of Life, implies a — neglect. 
of the Duties we owe to r Friends, our 
Families and our Country. * An ele 
From hence it is hw the com- 


mon Virtues, and the common Vices of 


Mankind, may be traced up to Benevole 


or the want of it. And this intitles the 


Precept, Thou ſbalt loue thy Neighbour as 
thy ſeif, to the Preeminence given to it; 
and is a Juſtification of the Apoſtles Aſſer- 
tion, that all other Commandments are 
comp rehended in it; vhatever Cautions 
and Reſtrictions . there are, high! might 


require 
* For Inſtance e: As we ate te not ent J ange, = *. 


1 the whole for the Good of the World; there _ 
* ö FE er 


_—_ 8 Ends ns us _ Tanker. bet beſides thas 


one of doing Good, or producing Happineſs. Though the 


Good ot the Creation be the only End of the Ay 
yet he may haye laid us under particular Obligations, en 
we may diſcern and feel ourſelves under, quite diftin& from 
a Perception, that the Obſervance or Violation of them is for 
the Happineſsor Miſery of our Fellow-creatures.: And this 
is in Fact the Caſe. For there are certain Diſpoſitions of 
Mind, and certain Actions, which are in themſelves 
approved or diſapproved by Mankind, abſtracted from 
the Confideration of their Tendency to the Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery of the World; approved or diſapproved by Reflection, by 
that Principle within which is the Guide of Life, the ſudge 
of Right and Wrong. Numberleſs Inſtances of this Kind 
might be mentioned. There are Pieces of Treachery, 
which in themſelves appear baſe and deteſtable to every one. 
There are Actions, which perhaps can ſcarce have any other 
general Name given them than Indecencies, which yet are odi- 
ons and ſhocking to Humane Nature. There is ſuch a thing 


as Meanneſs, a little Mind; which, as it is quite diſtinct from 


Incapacity, ſo it raiſes a Diſlike and Diſapprobation quite 
different from that Contempt, which Men are too apt to have, 
of meer Folly. On the other Hand; what we call Greatneſs 


ot Mind, is the Object of another Sort of Approbation. | 


than ſuperiour Underſtanding. Fidelity, Honour, f 
Juſtice, are alſo themſelves approved, abſtracted from Con- 
fideration of their Tendency. Now, whether it be thought 
that each of theſe contributes tothe Good or Miſery oſ the 
World, and ſo would be produced or prevented by Bene- 
volence; or that they are connected with fit in our Na- 
ture; or whether ſome of them be conſidered as an inferiour 
Kind ot Virtues and Vices, ſome what like natural Beauties 


and Deformities; or laſtly,” as plain Exceptions to the gene- 


— —_ 


5 oy and more ede 1 Way of Conſide- 
Won, ein out the particular Nature of 


es, and the particular Circumſtances 
in which they are placed, Benevolence in 
the ſtricteſt Senſe includes in it all that is 
Good and Worthy ; all that isGood, which 


- ve have any Notion of. We have no Con- 


ception of any moral Attribute in the ſu- 
ream Being, but what 1 may be reſolved up 


into Goodneſs, And if we conſider a rea- 


1 Creature or moral Agent, without 
egard to the particular Relations and Cir. 
die ih, in which he is placed; we can- 


not conceive any thing elſe to come in, to- 
wards determining whether he is to be rank- 


ed in an higher or lower Claſs of virtuous 
Beings, but the higher or lower Degree in 
which that Principle, and what is mani- 
feſtly connected with it, prevail in him. 
That which we more ſtrictly call Piety, or 


the Love of God, and which is an eſſential 


5 Part 


ral Rule; chus much however is certain, that the things now 
inſtanced in, and numberleſs others, are approved or diſap- 


proved by Mankind in general, in quite another View than 


as conducive to the Happineſs or Miſery of the World. 
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lence: Yet ſurely they muſt be connected, 
if there be indeed in Being an Object infi- = 
nitely Good. Humane Nature is ſo conſti- 
tuted, that every good Affection implies the 
Love of itſelf; i. e. becomes the Object of 
a new Affection in the ſame Perſon. Thus, 
to be righteous implies in it the Love of 
Righteouſneſs; to be benevolent the Love 
of Benevolence; to be good the Love of 
Goodneſs; whether this Righteouſneſs, Be- 
nevolence, or Goodneſs, be viewed as in 
our own Mind, or in another's : And the Love 
of God as a Being perfectly Good, is the Love 
of perfect Goodneſs contemplated in a Be- 
ing or Perſon. Thus Morality and Rcligi- 
on, Virtue and Piety, will at laſt neceſſarily 
co: incide, run up into one and the ſame 
Point, and Love will be in all Senſes the 
End of the Commandment. a al 


0 Almighty God, 8 us ; with this 
divine Principle ; kill in us all the 
Seeds of Envy and Ill-will; and 
Help us, by cultivating within our- 
ſelves the Love of our Neighbour, 
to improve in the Love . Thee. 

Thon 


8 imagine no big men ne with Bene vo- Nil. - 


till all partial Affection 
. in LO _ entire univer 
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Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 


30d with all 
thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and 
_ with all thy Mind. 1 


need only juſt be 


there is ſuch a Thing, as having ſo 
great Horror of one Extream, as torun in- 


ſenſibly and of Courſe into the contrary 


and that a Doctrine's having been a Shelter 
for Enthuſiaſm, or made to ſervet 


e Purpo- 


ſes of Superſtition, i is no Proof of the Falſity 
of it: Truth or Right being ſomewhat real 
in itſelf, and ſo not to be judged of by its 


Liableneſs 


” 


F e \ Liablenelk to Abu 0 by 15 
AL ſtance from may 
be bt to 3 Same this i in n ge- 
855 neral, without taking Notice of the n 
cular Extravagancies, which have been vent- 
ed under the Pretence or Endeavour of ex- 
plaining the Love of God; or how mani- 
feſtly we are got into the contrary Extteam, 
under the Notion of a reaſonable Religion; 
ſo very reaſonable, as to have nothing to do 
| with the Heart and Affections, if theſe Words 
Mi ſignify any thing but the Faculty by which 
= we diſcern Speculative Truth. | 
By the Love of God, I would 8 2 
all thoſe Regards, all thoſe Affections of 
Mind, which are due immediately to him 
from ſuch a Creature as Man, and which 
reſt in him as their End. As this does not 
include ſervile Fear; ſo neither will any o- 
5 ther Regards, how reaſonablc ſoever, w h 
frleeſpect any ching out of or beſides the Per- 


flecion of the divine Nature, come into 
= ' J Conſideration here. But all Fear is not ex · 


= 7 . © gluded, becauſe. his Diſpleaſure is itſelf the 
= p natural proper Object of Fear. Reverence, 
= Ambition of his Love and Approbation, De- 
light in the Hope or Conſciouſneſs of it, 
= come eit into > this Definition of the 
= 1 15 Love 


Ns its- Object as an End, 
Affection to good 
 Reverence and moral Love of them, 


n 


74 
* 


© 


„ Reyerence, Deſite 


E) 3 
© 3 Fa2 
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| ”quate Obje&t of all thoſe Affections: whom. I 
N with all our | Soul, and with a 
Mind. And of theſe Neo. 


C. trove ts is re A gg Sage an _ 


rards mam 1 
mighty God, ſome are more particularly 
ſuitable to and becoming ſo imperfect a Crea- 
ture as Man, this mortal State we are 


bh paſſing through; ſome of them, and 


perhaps other E erciſes of the Mind, will 


be the Employment and Happineſs of meu 
Men in a State of Perfection. 

This is a general View of what the fol- 
raving Diſcourſe will contain. And it is 
manifeſt the Subject is a real one: There i 1s 


nothing in it enthuſiaſtical or unreaſona- 


ble. And if it be 


it is one of the utmoſt Importance. Pra ff 


As Mankind have a Faculty by which hey . 
diſcern ſpeculative Truth; fo we have va- 


rious Affections towards external Objects. 


Underſtanding and Temper, Reaſon and Af. 
fection, are as diſtinct Ideas, as Reaſon and 


Hunger; and one would, think could n 


we get the Ideas of ſeveral Objects of oi 


more be confounded. It is by Reaſon that | 


ee : But in theſe Caſes Reaſon and 


5 Affection 


de, 8 theſe < Things 
e Objects of the Af. 


1 
* 


ions, 4. To arc not loved, de red, e-. 


pe” W hae are called ne © Ovjetts, then 
whit is called Affection, Love, Deſire, Hope 
in n Humane — . is rue an uneafineſs in 


Au bitereala:. 
vithout reſpect 


I it is all one, 


to Fortune, Honour, or increaſing our Stores 
e S 3 


N 


| ſomewhar further: 


no ſuch thing at. all as real Intereſt, Gain or 
Advantage. This 

With reſpect t to 

Effects wit 


The Gain, 3 
the Delight itſelf, ariſing from ſu 
ties having its Object: Neither is there any 
ſuch thing as Happineſs or Enjoyment, but 


3% 


what ariſes from hence. 1 he Pleaſures 


N 


2. 


1 


cipated; the latter, the ſan | 
joyed over again after its Time. 9 


Brag 


: 


1 ſe ; . 
7 * O 
le 


C ing to his created N ature: 
e, and hi — 


m to direct i it, and power 
a determined Sphere of Action to ex- 
be the ſimple 
ithin him; this being 


— Principle 


Love as diftin& from 
other Aﬀetions of A robation. Here then 
is a finite Object for our Mind to tend to- 
wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: A Creature, 
perfect according to his Capacity, fie. ſea- 


weak Fury and Reſ entment; forming the 


juſteſt Scheme of Conduct; going on un- 


diſturbed in the Execution of it, through 
the ſeveral Methods of Severity and Re ward, 
towards his End, namely, „the general rp 
pincſs of all with whom be hath to do, as 


| . „ 


1 which is amiable, or the _ 


in the ſame W 3 Bakr he 
adventitious Qualities of Wiſdom and:Power 
may be conſidered in hemſtlves: And oven. 
the Strength of Mind, which this mmove. 
able Goodneſs ſuppoſes, may likewiſe de. 
viewed: ag an Obiect of Contemplation, 
ſtinct from the Goodne 1 
| Excellence of any Kind, 2s: well as ſuperior 
Wiſdom and Power, is the Object of Awe 
and Revetence to all Creatures, whatever 
their moral Character be: But ſo far as Cr 
tures of the loweſt Rank were good, ſo far 
the View of this Character, as ſimply. Furs 
muſt appear. amiable to them, be the Object 
of, or beget Love. Further, ſuppoſe we were 
conſcious, that this fupcrior Perſon ſo far 
approved of us, that we had nothing ſer- 
vilely to fear from him; that he was really 
our Friend; and kind and good to us in par- 
ticular, as he had occaſi ionally / Intercourſe 
With us: We muſt be other Creatures than 


we are, or e could not but feel the ſame. 


—— — — 


apacities to ae. 


igher or lo 
we had occaſio 
with the 
lities; 

Knowledge, that 
an and Governor, would much more bring 
hon "I. = mew” 


Min; t 
| I ſelves N 


— in u | Wiſdom an NC Power An Ge 
. 

| verence, 10 
propriate the CharaQer;/ as wh. Suche 


right in; and make our Boaſt in fa ich © 8 5 
Relation to it. And the Concluſion of the 
irſelves 


whole would be, that we ſhould refer o 
implicitly to him, and caſt ourſelves intirelß 
upon him. As the whole Attention of Life 

ſhould be to obey his Commands; ſo the 

higheſt Enjoyment of it muſt ariſe from a 


Conſcionſneſs of his Favoir and Approbati- 


on; from the Contemplation of this Cha- 


racter, and our Relation to it. A Being who 


hath roger; Attributes, a W | woe go in _ Re- 


Mind, muſt neceſſarily be the Objec of 
theſe Affe ions: There is as real a Correſ- 
pondence between them, as between the 
loweſt Appetite of Senſe and its Object. 
That this Being is not a Creature, but dee 


Almighty God; that he is of infinite Power 


and Wiſdom and Goodneſs, does not ren- 


der him leſs the Object of Reverence and 


1 than he would be if he had thoſe At- 


tributes 


tributes only i in 


FB „ is the of 
gards. He hath given u us certain Aff 
of Mind, which correſpone e Widow, 
Power, Goodneſs, 28 e. „ which, are raiſed, 
. upon View of thoſe Qualities. | 


be indeed wile, powerful . good. 3 hei is ; the - 
natural Object of thoſe Affections, which. 
he hath endued us with, and which correſ- WE 
pond. to thoſe Attributes, That he is infinit - 
in Power, perfect in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
makes no Alteration, but only that he is the. 5 
222 of khan Aﬀetions raiſed to the hi 


is ; not. 3 — 3 but #; cannot 5 a 2 
2 bim. On the 1 hand, ankeve he: — 


not ſee — wag 0 thas 1 en where I} might Y 
find him that I might come even. to his. 
Seat ! * But is He indeed afar off? Does he 
not fill Heaven and Earth with his "wa 2 


w 


The Preſence of our Fellow-creatures affects 


our Senſes, and our Senſes give us the Know- 
ledge of their Preſence ; hath diffe- 
T * Job xxiþ. 


— — 


Effes before: rientiGticd 
It is therefote'not on "reaſonable, but alſo 
a Preſence, 


| as — 


hether it be, or be not, is merely PREY 
ntal „ | whictneeds not come 
: It is the Certainty that 
" we with him, which hath 
| We cm 


He is with us,” a 


they are within | 
* nr Senke but alſo when we are 
by any other that They are 
within ſuch a Nearneſs; nay, if they 
we can recall them to our Mi be moved 

towards them as preſent: And muſt He, who 

is de mach n more intimately with * that's in 5 


5 * 7 4 —— ; | £ 2 


e 


Do —— hadows:of: Greatne 

here below, * 0 

and Eſteem and the Opinion of the World: 
And ſhall we not feel the ſame with reſpect 
to Him, whoſe are Wiſdom and Power in 
their Original, who ig the Gad of Judgment 
b uhom Actions are weighed? Thus Love, 
Reverence, Deſire of Eſteem, every Facul- 
ty, every Affection, tends towards, and is 
een about its reſpectiye Object in 
common Caſes: And muſt the Exerciſe of 
them Pong ſuſpended with Regard; to Him a- 

lone, who is an Object, an infinitely more 
than adequate Object, to our moſt exalted 
Faculties; Him, of whom, and. Met i 

whom, and to whom are all things? 

As we cannot remove from this arth, or | 
change our general Buſineſs on it; ſo neither 
can we alter our real Nature. Therefore no 

Exerciſe of the Mind can be recommended, 
bur only the Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties you 
are conſcious of. Religion does not de- 
mand new Affections, but only claims the 
Direction of thoſe you already have, thoſe 
Affections you daily feel; though 


confined | 


AderD Diſgrace as the greateſt Evil; — 
ua chief Good. But Diſgrace, in whoſe 
Eſtimation ? Honour, in whoſe Judgment 


This is the only Queſtion. If Shame and 


Delight in Eſteem be ſpoken of as real, as a 
ny ſettled G 
ttheſe muſt be in Proportion to the ſuppoſed 
"Wiſdom and Worth of him, by whom we 
are contemned or eſteemed. | Muſt it then 


Dur 


d of Pain or Pleaſure ; both 


be thought enthuſiaſtical, to ſpeak of a Senſi. 


bility of this Sort, which ſhall have reſpect : 
to an unerring Judment, to infinite Wiſdom; 


when we are aſſured That unerring Judg- 
ment, This ni Wiſdom does be _ | 


on our Actions? *' WY 
Tis the fame with WIE to he Love 6 


: God in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined Senſe. 


We only offer and repreſent the higheſt Ob. 


7 ject of an Affection, ſuppoſed already in 


your Mind. Some Degree of Goodneſs 
muſt be previouſly ſuppoſed: This always 


implies the Love of itſelf, an Affection to 


Goodneſs: The higheſt, the adequate Object 


N . x : 
k 3 f He 32 3 —_ ” 2 2 5 e 
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th Aﬀedion, i is verſed woo 
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th : crefor 8 are to love x with alleur Heart, Þ 1M. 


« as s it were go out of our ſelves, and love God 
_ for his own Sake?” No more forget your 
own Intereſt, no more go out of yourſelves, 


than when you prefer one Place, one Proſpect, 


the Converſation of one Man to that of Ano- 
ther. Does not every Affection neceſſarily 
ä imply, that the Obje ct of it be itſelf loved? 
If it be not, tis not the Objett of the Aﬀec- 


tion. You may and ought if you can, but it 


is a great Miſtake to think you can, love 

or fear or hate any Thing, from. Conſi- 
8 deration that ſuch Love or Fear or Hatred 
may be a Means of obt: 
ing Evil. But the Queſtion, whether we 
ought to love God for his Sake or for our 
own, being a mere Miſtake in Language; 
will, I ſuppoſe, be anſwered by obſerving, 
that the Goodneſs of God already exerciſed 
towards us, our preſent Dependance upon 


him, and our Expectation of future Benefits, 


ought, and havea natural Tendency, to beget 
in us the Affection of Gratitude, and great- 
crLove towards Him, than the ſame Good- 


nets . 


ning Good or avoid- 


towerde e, han Wer eerst | 
wards 5 others, ade Espen -of fature | 
Benefits, becauf be dend of chat Exp 0 
tation is preſent Goodneſs. £02... 26 
Thus Almighty God is, and moll deren 
rily be, the Object of different Affections 
to all Creatures wh cannot but conſider 
Him in partial and different Views. He is 
in Himſelf one uniform Being, ſimply one, 
and for ever the ſame without Variableneſs 
or Shadow of Turning But his infinite 
Greatneſs, His Goodnefs, His Wiſdom, are- 
different Objects to out Mind. To which is 
to be added, that from the Changes in our 
own Characters together with his Unchange- 
ableneſs, we cannot but conſider our ſel ves as 
more or leſs the Objects of His Approbation, 
and really be ſo. For if e approves what 
is Good; He cannot, meerly from the Un- 
changeableneſs of his Nature, approve. what 
is Evil. Hence muſt ariſe more various 
Movements of Mind, more different Kinds 
of I And this greater Variety alſo 
1s 
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: ider then our Ignorance, the Imper- Setm. 


fection of our Nature, our Virtue and our XIV. 


12 good dung ls our Crea- 
cligious. A ene of Mind are moſt par. 
ticularly. e to this mortal State we are 
paſſing through. 44290 4637.0) dad 60 
Though we are not affected with an 
thing ſo ſtrongly, as what. we diſcern witt 
our Senſes ; and h our Nature and 
dition require, that we be much taken up 


vinces us that God is preſent with us and we 


orld,.. with reſpect to 
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ever felt Unes nels, upon obſerving any f 
the Advintages Brite. Celtics Have ou 


us? Aud yer. it is plain they have ſeveral. 


is the lame Seen reſpect to Advantages 174 - 


longing to Creatures of a ſuperlor cer. 
Thus, though we fee a Thing to be highly 
valuable, yet that it does not belong to our 
Condition of Being i is ſufficient to ſuſpend our 
Deſires after it, to make us reſt ſatisfied with 
olit ſuch Advantage. Now there is Juſt the 
ſire Reaſon for quiet Refignation in the 
Want of every Thing equally unattaihable, 
and out of our Reach i in particular, VE 
others of Gr Species be poſſeſſed, 6 
Aft this may be applied to the Wi 
Life; to poſitive liconvehicnces as well as 
Wants ; not indeed Kd the Senfations of 
Bait attd Sotrow, but to all the Uneantieltes 
of Refteftion, Murnau and Diſcontent, 
Thus is Huwiatie Nature Lormédt to Compl 

ance, Vielding, Submiffion't Temper: We: 
find the Prigel iples of it withih' us 183 t ee. 
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hm. ry one e exerciſes ie 
XIV. other; 1. e. feels it 9 | 


you ale Rs Objets or 
with Regard to. ſome 


* Perſons, and ſome Circumſtances. Now | 


tis is an excellent Foundation of axcaſon- 7 
able and religious. Reſignation. Nature 
teaches and inclines us to take up with our 
Lot: The Conſideration, that the Courſe 

of Things i is unaltcrable, hath a Tendency 

to quiet the Mind under it, to beget a Sub- 
miſſion of Temper to it. But when. we 
ean add, that this unalterable Courſe is ap- 
pointed and continyed by infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs ; how abſolute ſhould, be our 
| Submiſſion, how intire our Truſt and De- 
| pendance? This would teconcile us to our 

Condition; prevent all the ſupernumerary 

Troubles ariſing from Imagination, diſtant 

Fears, Impatience; all Uneaſineſs, except 
that which neceſſarily ariſes from the Cala- 

mities themſelves we may be under. How 
many of our Cares ſhould we by this Means 

be disburthened of? Cares not properly our 
own, how apt ſocyer they may be to intrude 
upon us, and we to admit them; the Anxi- 
eties of Expectation, Sollicitude about Suc- 
ceſs and Diſappointment, which in Truth are 
none of our Concern. How open to eve- 

* Gratification would that Mind he. which : 

was 
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3 


1 


reſolved up into His; when we reſt in his 


Will as our End, as being itſelf moſt juſt, 


and right, and good. And where is the Im- 
poſſibility of ſüch an Affection to what is 
juſt,” and right, and good, ſuch a Loyalty of 
Heatt to the Governour of the Univerſe, as 
ſhall prevail over all ſiniſter indirect Deſires 


of our own? Neither i is this at bottom an 
thing more than Faith, and Honeſty, and 
Fairneſs of Mind; in a more enlarged Senſe 
indeed, than thoſe Words are commonly u- 


ſed.” And as, in common Caſes, Fear and 
Hope and other Paſſions are raiſed in us 5 
by their reſpective Objects; ſo this Submiſſi- 
on of Heart and Soul and Mind, this reli- 


gious Reſignation, would be as naturally 


produced by our having juſt Conceptĩons of 
Almighty God, and a real Senſe of his Pre- 
ſence with us. In, how low a Degree ſo- 
ever this Temper uſually. prevails amongſt 
Men, yet it is a Temper right in itſelf; 


It is what we owe to our Creator; it is 


particularly ſuitable to our mortal Con- 
dition, and what we ſhould endeavour af- 
ter fox our own Sakes in our Paſſage through 

e 5 ſuch 
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1 reſent, in the Manner his ſuperjour Nature 
requires from ſuch a Fins: as Man: „ This 


with us; bein ng a NG. ds him,” as 


is to walk with God. 

Little more need be ſaid f 
or religious Worhi p. than that i it is 1 this 
Temper exerted into Act. The Natuje of it 
conſiſts in the actual Exexciſe of thole Affecti 
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te Being is the 


| Hike V View of the div ne Perfection, which 
we have in this World, ought in juſt conſe | 
quence to beget an intire Reſignation x N 
Will this Reſignation be exalted into, phen 
we ſhall ſee Face to Face, and know as We 
are known ? If we cannot form any'« Minct 
Notion of that Perfection of the Love of God, 
which caſts out all Fear; of that Enjoyment 
of him, which will be the Happineis o good 
Men hereafter; the / Conſideration of our 
Wants and Capacities of Happineſs, and 
that He will be an adequate Supply to them, 
muſt ſerve us inſtead of ſuch diſtinct Colietp- 
tion of the particular Happineſs itſelf,” / 
Loet us then ſuppoſe a Man intirely diſenga 
ged from Buſineſs and Pleaſure, ſitting down 
alone and at leiſure to reflect upon himſelf 
and his own Condition of Being. He would 
immediately feel that he was by no incans 
compleat of himſelf, but totally inſufficient 5 
for his own Happineſs. One may venture 
affirm that every Man hath felt this, Whether 
He hath again reflected upon it or not. It 
is feeling this Deficiency, which 1 makes Mer 
look out for Aſſiſtance from abroad; and 
Which has Py Riſe to wink Kinds of A- 
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2 as they ſer | 
Spaces of Time, 
this 1 and | being u 


ib to — 1 um | 
their Means our Capacitics 45 Deſires were 


ly ſaid, that we had found out the proper Hap- 
pineſs of Man; and ſo might ſit down ſatisfied, 
and be at Reſt in the Enjoyment 6 it. But if 
it appears that the Amufements, 
uſually paſs their Time in, are ſ6'far from co- 
ming up to, or anſwering our Notions and 
Deſires of Happineſs or Good, that they are 


* 


really no more than what they * rc commonly 
called, ſome what to paſs away the Time, 


3. e. ſome what whieh ſerves to turn us aſide 


from, and prevent our attending to this our in- 


| Poverty and Want ; if they ſ erveonly, 
or chiefly, to ſuſpend, inſtead of fatisfying our 
Conceptions and Deſires of Happineſs; if the 
Want remains, and we have found out little 
more than barely the Means of making it 
ks ſenſible; then are we ſtill to ſeek for 
t to be an adequate Supply to it. It 
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all ſatisfied and filled up; then it might be tru- 


fla: wha is à Capacity in the Nature 


World . h into their Hearts, 
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alm, 0 or the Warmth of real Derotion, Ser 
nothing is more certain than that an infinite 
Being may Himſelf be, if He pleaſes, the Sup-' 
ply to all the Capacities of gur Nature. All 
the common Enjoyments of Life ace from 
the Bete He hath cnducd us with, and 
the e. Obje&t He hath made ſuitable to them. 
He may Himſelf be to us infinitely mare than 
all theſe: He may be to us all that we want. 
As our Underſtanding can contemplate itself, 
and our Affections be exerciſed upon them- - 
' ſelves by Reflection: So the Author and 
Cauſe of all Things may be an adequate Sup- 
ply to both theſe Faculties ; a Subject to our 
Underſias ding, and an Object to our Aﬀec. 
tions. | 
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Sb er then: When weſhallbave put off 
ul mortal Body, when we ſhall be deveſted ; - 
of ſenſual Appetites, and thoſe Poſleſlions |} 
which are now. the Means of Gratification, 
ſhall. be of no Axaibz. when this. reſtleſs, 5 
Scene of Buſineſs and vain Plesſuxes, Which 


now diverts. us from ourſelves, {ball be ali "2 
over; We, aur. proper ſelf, ſhall fill re- | 
main: We ſhall dill continue the fame Crea- 
| tures we ate, with Wants to be ſupplied, and 
Capacities of Happineſs. We muſt have Fa- 
9 of Tac, though not ſenſitive 
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By E ones; and ne o or L e neſs from « our 5 
V. Ferceptiom, as now we have. 7 | 


There are certain Ideas, which 5 u we cexpreſs 
by the Words, Order, Harmony, 'Proporti- 
on, Beauty, the furtheſt removed from any 
thing ſenſual. Now what is there in thoſe 
intellectual Images, Forms, or Ideas, which 4 
begets that Approbation, Love, Delight, 
and even Rapture, which is ſeen in ſome | 
Perſons Faces upon having thoſe Objects pre- : 
ſent totheir Minds? Mere Enthuſiaſm !— 
Be it what it will : there are Objects, Works 


of Nature and of Art, which all Mankind 


have Delight from, quite diſtinct from their 
affording Gratification to ſenſual Appetites 3 
and from quite another View of them, than 
as being for their Intereſt and further Advan- 
tage. The Facultics from which we are ca- 
pable of theſe Plcaſures, and the Pleaſures 
themſelves, are as natural, and as much to be 
accounted for, as any ſenſual Appetite wWhat- 
ever, and the Pleaſure from its Gratification. 
Words to be ſure are wanting upon this Sub- 
ject: To ſay, that every thing of Grace and 


Beauty throughout the whole of Nature, eve- 


ry thing excellent and amiable ſhared in 
n lower r bye the whole Crea. 


ee 


improper Way of ſpeaking of the Divine XIV IV. 
Nature: But tis manifeſt that abſolute Recti- 


1 lings this i is an > * go, . ps Serm 


tude, the Perfection of Being, muſt be in ll. 


Senſes, and in every Reſpec the higheſt Ob- 
ject to the Mind. f 
In this World it is only iis Effects of Wif- a 
dom and Power and Greatneſs, which we 
diſcern: It is not impoſſible, that hereafter 
the e Qualities Themſelves in the ſupream Be. 
ing may be the immediate Object of Con- i 
templation. What amazing Wonders are 
opened to View by late Improvements! 
What an Object is the Univerſe to a Crea- 
ture, if there be a Creature who can com. 
prehend its Syſtem ! But it muſt be an infinite- 
Iy higher Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, to 
view the Scheme of it in that Mind, which 
projected it, before its Foundations were 
laid. And ſurely we have Meaning to the 
Words, when we ſpeak of going further; and 
viewing not only this Syſtem in His Mind, 
but the Wiſdom and Intelligence itſelf from 
whence it proceeded. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Power. But ſince Wiſdom and Power 
are not God, He i is a wiſe, a powerful Being ; 
the Divine Nature may therefore be a further 
Polen to the W It is nothing 
to 
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but an 


ſelves, if we knew them thoroughly, 5 0 
E us. but imperfe& Notions of Wiſdom 
and Power; much leſs of his Being, in whom 
they reſide, I am not ſpeaking of any fan- 
eiful Notion of ſceing all Things in God: 
n repreſenting to you, how much an 
higher Object to the U nderſtanding an inſi- 
nite Being himſelf is, than the Things which 
| He has made: And this is no more than ſay- 
ing, that the Creator is ee 40. 4 
Works of His Hands. 

This may be illuſtrated by a 100 | ; el 
Suppoſe a Machine, the Sight of, which 
would raiſe, and Diſcoveries in its Contri 
vance gratifie, our Curioſity: The real Delight 
in this Caſe would ariſe from its being the 
Effect of Skill and Contrivance. This Skill 
in the Mind of the Artificer would be an 
higher Object, if we had any Senſes or Ways | 
to diſcern it. For, obſerve, the Contempla- 
tion of that Principle, Faculty or Power 
which produced any Effect, muſt be an high- 
er Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, than the 


Contemplation of the Effect itſelf. The 
Cauſe mult be an higher N to the Mind, 
than the Effect. 


But 


Man: All this, as it is applicable, {@ it was 
mentioned with Regard to the Attribute of 


Goodneſs. I ſay, Goodneſs. Our Being and 


all out Enjayments are the Effects of it: a 4 
Men bear its Reſemblance : But how little do 


we know of the Original, of what it is in it- 
_felf? Recall what was before obſerved con 
cerning the Affection to moral Characters; 5 


which, in how low a Degree ſoever, yet is 


lent Part of his Nature: Suppoſe this im- 


atever, in the Spirits of jaſt Men made 
perfet?s and then ſuppoſe that they had a re. 
A View of that Righteouſneſs, which is an 


Men we” a Conſciouſneſs of having 
an Intereſt in What they are contemplaring > 
Suppoſe them able to fay,This God is our C? 
TOTO 3 they beany longer to 
| ſeek 


to 5 5 Inetter chat be the chief y 5 of 0 A of 


plainly natural to Man, and the moſt excel. 


proved, as it may be improved to any Degree 


everlaſting Righteouſneſs ; of the Confor- 
iity of the Divine Will to the Law of 5 
Tyuth, in which the mioral Attributes of 
God confift; of that Ggodneſs in the Sove 
* Mind, which gave Birth to the Uni. | 


2.4 


0 WV vof "on 1 9 look Rnber : Would 
not infinite perfect Goodneſs be their very 
End, the laſt End and Objc& of their Affecti- 
ons; beyond which they could neither have, 
nor deſire; beyond which they aud not form 
a Wiſh or Thought? 5 


Conſider wherein that” 5 Bo * A 


Friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtrong an 


Effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the Mind, 4+ Þ 
intirely ſuſpend all other Affections and Re- 


gards; and which itſelf affords the higheſt. 
Satisfaction and Enjoyment. _ He is within 


Reach of the Senſes. Now, as our Capaci- 


ties of Perception improve, we ſhall have, 
; perhaps by ſome Faculty intirely new, a Per- 


ception of God's Preſence, with us in a near- 
er and ſtricter way; ſince it is certain He is 
more intimately preſent with us, than any 


Thing elſe can be. Proof of the Exiſtence 


and Preſence of any Being is quite different 
from the immediate Perception, the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of it. What then will be the Joy ef 
Heart, which His Preſence, and the Light of 
His Countenance will inſpire, who is the Life 
of the Univerſe; when they ſhall have a 
Senſation, N that He! is the Suſtainer of their 
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ply to it. -What could be more 


1 in this State of Mind; or bet- 
j preſent Mantz and diſtant 
Hopes, his Paſſage through this World as a 

Progreſs towards a State of Perfection, chan 
13 the following Paſſages in the'Devo tions. of 
| | higher and e proper ſe applicable to 
—_ This, than they be to any Thing elle. 
4 all Perfettion. Whom 
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th Loe. 00 b. 251 
neſs of 15 Houſe : and Thou ſhalt g Op Serm. 3 
Drink of thy Pheaſures, as out of # River. XIV. 1 
For with Thee is the Well of Lift: And in = 
thy Light ſball we ſee Light. Bleſſed is the 
Man ubom thou chooſe, and receiveft unto 
Thee: he ſhall dwell in thy Court, and ſhalt 
be ſatisfied with the Pleaſures of thy Houſe, 
even of thy holy Temple. Bleſſed is the 
People, O Lord, that can rejoice in Thee + 
they ſhall walk in the Light of thy Counte- 
nance.Their delight ſhall be daily in thy Name 
and in thy Righteouſneſs ſhall they male 
their Boaſt. For thou art the Glory of their 
Strength : and in thy Loving-kindneſs They 
ſhall be exalted. As for me, Twill behold 
thy Preſence in Righteouſneſs: and when T - 
awake up after thy Likeneſs,, T ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied with it. Thou ſbalt ſbew me the 
. | Pathof Life; in ihy Preſence 2 Full. 
| neſsof Foy, and at thy "WC Hand 11 Fs 
nan for evermore. 5 
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"Gee to Life and Con — 
on that joint Review he expreſſeth great Ig- 
norance of the Works of God, and the Me- 
thods of his Providence in the Government | 

of the World; great Labour and Wearineſs 


in the Search and Obſervation he had em- 


ployed himſelf about; and great Diſappoint- : 
2 Tail, and. el Vexation of Mind, 

; Faeroe of — and of what wadgo- 
ing forward upon this Earth. This whole 


: Review and Inſpection, and the Reſult. of H | 


it, Sorrow, Perplexity, a Senſe of his ne- 
ceſſary Ignorance, ſuggeſts various Reflecti- 
ons to his Mind. But notwithſtanding all 
this Ignorance and Diſſatisfaction, there is 
ſomewhat upon which he aſſuredly reſts and 
depends; ſomewhat, which is the Conclu- 
ſion of the whole Matter, and the only Con- 
cern of Man. Following this his Method 


and Train of Reflection, let us conſider, 


l Aſſertion of the Text, the Igno- 
rance of Man; that the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing cannot comprehend the Ways and : 
Works of God: And nen, . 
1 I. What 


whinh 3 * u 0 n Matter, but certain 
Effects, 

frequently repeated, 
ral Rules? The real 


V e reduced to gene- 
ature. and Eſſence o 


2 75 


Beings likewiſe is what we ate altogether i * 


norant of. All theſe ings are ſo intirely 
out of our Reach, that we have n notthe leaſt. 
Glimpſe of them. And we know little 
more of ourſelves, than we do of the World 
about us: How we were made, how our Be- 
ing is continued and preſerved, w what are the 

5 4 Faculties 


Objects We are ſurfod ſerve 
raiſe Our Curioſtty; But e W ectee ref 
a Condition of ſatisfying it. Every Seeret 
which is diſeloſed, every Diſcevery whict 
— N e e brought r ro | 
more which me Waneled, and wh 

we had before no Suſpicion of/ A 
if we Were acquainted with the Oe Cre- 
ation, in the fame Way and as thoroughly 
as we are with any ſingle Object in it? What 
vould all this natural Knowledge amount 
It mi w Curioſity indeed which 
ſuch ſuperficialKnowledge could ſatisfy. On 
the contrary, would'it not ſerve to convince 
18 of Gt ignorance fill and to raiſe our 
Deſire of knowing the Nature of Things 


themſelves, the Aue the Cauſe, bn * | 
End of them? 1 ; 

As to the ett of the World: : 
Though from Conſideration of the final 
Cauſes which come within our Knowledge; 
of Characters, perſonal Merit and Demerit; 


Mind which ſees 
really are; tho! 


from 1 hence we may know 5 


us, that We are muc 
very ſmall P 


our Notice in this World, n we wes apt 3 


to imagine. No Heart can think 
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Paul concludes a long Argument upon the 


various Diſpenſations of Providence: O the 


the Riches, both of the Wiſdom 


ing. out + For who bath known the Mind | 
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ke the 9 of Providence, the 
_ and Works of God, are too vaſt, 


There — e ene ſuch an Expence 
of Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, in 


Extent for our Capacities. 


1 


i 


od, 1 which om_ . 
View: But there are likewiſe infinite Stores 
ch poured forth thre out 
of the Creation; mo Part of which 
e thoroughly underſtood, without ta- 2 
king in its Reference and Reſpect to the "M 
whole: And this is what we have not 


— 2 
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" And ache Works of God, and his Schem +. 


of Govern ment, are above our Capacitics | «= 
thoroughly to comprehend ; ſo. our Igno- 


Reaſons which originally made it fit, that 
many things ſhould be concealed from us, 
Which we have perhaps natural a.Copmcnries of. 


Deſigns, Methods, 1270 Ends of Divine Pro- 5 
vidence in the Government of the World. os 
There is no Manner of Abſurdity in ſuppo- 
ſing a Veil on Purpoſe drawn over ſome 
Scenes of infinite Power, Wiſdom, and 
leſs, the Sight of which might ſome | 


#a,.A 


Way or other ſtrike us too ſtrongly ; or that 


better Ends are deſigned. and ſerved by their 
a > „„ : 
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and Submiſſion is to by cried by AM” 
where Temptations are to be reſiſted, and 
Difficulties gone through in che Diſchatge 
of their Duty. Now if the c 
ſures and Pains of the preſent Life Af be 
overcome and ſuſpended, as they manifeſtly 
may, by Hope and Fear, and other Paſſions 
and Affections; then the Evidence of Re- 
ligion, and the Senſe of the Conſequences 
of Virtue and Vice, might have been fac 
as intirely in all Caſes to prevail over thoſe 
Afflictions, Difficulties, and Temptations; 1 
prevail over them on as ro Tender them 
pon ne Fr hone at all” ut Not 


1 
1 
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the Temptations, Piffculcics, Adlon, 
5 Which We arc expoſed to, all equally con- 
tribute to make it ſo. The general Obſer- 
vation may be cartied on; and whoever will 
attend to the thing will plainly ſee, that leſs 
ſenſible Evidence, with leſs Difficulty in 
Practice, is the lame, as more ſenſible Evi- 
dence, with greater Difficulty 1 in Practice. 
Therefore Difficulties in Speculation ; as much 
come into the Notion of a. State of Diſci- 
pline, as Difficulties in Practice z and ſo the 
fame Reaſon or Account is to be given of 
both, Thus, though it is indeed abſurd: to 
talk of the greater Merit of Aſſent, upon 

_ little ors Evidence, than upon Demonſtra- 
tion; pet the ſtrict Diſcharge of our Duty, 
with leſs ſenſible Evidence” does imply' in 

1 it a better Character, than the fame Diligence 
in the Diſcharge of it, upon more ſenſible 
5 Evidence. This fully accounts for and ex- 
4 . W Aﬀertion of our i: Seri, * = 


, John xx. 29. 
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Evidence, "than 
2 whom he is ſpe 


"and 0 the Goſpel, lon upon ' 166 Kalbe 4 
that which Thome to 

ing,” infiied ups cored ** ; 

But after all, the ſame Acc is t be 


given, why we were placed in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances of i 
has not furniſhed us with Wings namely, 
that we were defi igned to be . Inhabitants 
of this Earth. I am afraid we think too 
highly of ourſelves, of our Rank in the 
5 Creation, and of what is due to us. What | 
Sphere of Action, what Buſineſs/is aſſigned : 


- Ignorance,” as why Nature 


to Man, that he has not ' Capacities and 


Knowledge fully equal to? It is manifeſt he 
has Reaton, and Knowledge, and Facultics 
ſuperiour to the Buſineſs, of the preſent 
World: Faculties which appear ſuperfluous, 
it we do not take in the ReſpeA which 


they have to ſomewhat further, and beyond 
it. If to acquire Knowledge were our pro- 
per End, we ſhould indeed be but poorly 


provided: But if Some what elſe be our Bu- 


ſineſs and Duty, we may, notwithſtanding 


our Ignorance, be well enough furniſhed for - 
it it; and the Obſervation of our Ignorance = 


may 
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of ſuch Knowledge with Reſpect to any Sci- 
whatever. And to inquire with this 
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to the Subject of Religion; 
Expectation Ot finding Difficul ies; and with 
aDiſpoſition to take up and reſt t ſatisfied wo 
_ Evidence whatever which is real. 

Hie ſhould before-hand expect Things ft 


terio „and ſuch as he will not be able 


throughly to 


chend, or go to the Bot- 
a diſtin comprehenſive 
View: of the whole Subject, clear of Diffi- 
culties ons, is to forget our Na- 


* 


FORE > a 


Expectation, i is not to inquire as a Man, wo 


a as one of another Order of Creatures. 


Due Senſe of the general nes of 
Man would alſo beget in us a Diſpoſition to 
take up and reſt ſatisfied with any Evidence 
whatever, which i is real. 1 mention this as 


are 


. . of ae en. in- 
namely, with 


. world he not give nde ape 
Darknefs,.till the Day 
ä Dar. tur 4 ? It would not 
ore 


* e in, or "the Reaſon of; Things, affords/the 
= 7 Law he is born under; + Gcopticitim: itſelf 
ES  thoukd lead him to the moſt rift andinviola- 
[ x C ble P AC ice of it ; that he may not make the 

x dreadful Experiment, of leaving the Cour 

| of ie marked out fox him by Nature, what- | 
8 e 5 


our Ignorance is the 7 Re 


. $7 * 


itution of Nature and 
the World. In all other 
a Scheme, even 
as thoſe which 


* "5 50 85 © N . 
* * Suppolk ſome Ry 0 Paidh f Work, 
or ton Bai formed forſome general End, to which each 
of the Parts had a Reference. - The Perfection or Juſineſs 
of this Work or Conſtitution would conſiſt i in the Reference 
and Reſpect, which the ſeveral Parts have to the general De- 
ſign. This Reference of Parts to the general Defign may be 
infinitely various, both in Degree and Kind. Thus one Part 
may only contribute and be ſubſervient to another; this to 
third: and ſo on through a long Series, the laſt Part ot which 
alone may contribute-immedi and directly to the gene- 
ral Deſign. Or a Part may have this diſtant Reference to the 
general Defign, and may alſo contribute immediately to it. - 
For Inſtance, if the general Deſign or End, for which the com- 
plicated Frame of Nature was brought intoBeing, isHappineſs; 
whatever affords preſent Satisfaction, and likewiſe tends to 
carry on the Courſe of Things, haththisdouble Refpeto the 
general Deſign. Now ſuppoſe a Spectator of that work or 
Conſtitution was in a great Meaſure ignorant ot this Refe- 
rence; and that, upon a very Night and partial View which he 
| hadofthe Work; ſeveral Things appeared to his Eye diſpro- 
portionate and wrong; others, juſt and beautiful: What would 
| arcaſonable Man gather from theſe Appearances? He would 
immediately conclude there was a Probability, if he could ſee 
the whole Reference of the Parts appearing wrong to the 
general Deſign, that his would deſtroy the Appearance of 
Wrongneſs and Diiproportion: But there is no Probability, 
.. that the Reference would deſtroy the particular right Appear- 
-ances; though that Reference might ſhew the things already 
appcaring juſt, to be {0 likewiſe in an higher Degree or another 
Manner. There is a Probability, that the right Appearances 
were intended; there is no Probability, that the wa wo 
- ances were. We cannot ſuſpect [regularity and Di 
be —_— The Pillars of aBuilding — beauti 1 7 
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| 'houghts from that et is 
aboyc de! beyond us, and apply ourſelves to 


22 Which is level to our Capacities, and 


L which i is our real Buſineſs and - Concern, 


3 
* 


Humane Nature: Whoever will in the leaſt 


attend t to the thing will ſee, that tis the Gain- 


5 ing, not the Having of it, which is the En- 


tertainment of the Mind. Indeed, if the pro- 
per Happineſs of Man conſiſted in Knowledge 
conſidered as a Poſſeſſion or Treaſure, Men 


who are poſſeſſed of the largeſt Share would 


have a very ill Time of it; as they would be 
infinitely more ſenſible than others, of their 
Poverty in this Reſpect. Thus Heiwho in- 
creaſes K nowledge. would eminently increaſe 
Sorrow. Men of deep Reſearch and curi- 


opeoquiry ſhould juſt be put in Mind, not to 


miſtake what n are . hk hows Diſco- 


their beinglikewiſe its de does not dedltoy hat Be 

There ſtill remains a Reaſon to believe that the Architect in- 
tended the beautiful Appearance, aſter we have found out the 
Reference, Support. It would be reaſonable for aMan of himſelf 


: is _ thus, upon the firſt Peice of ArchiteQure he ever ſaw. 


Lifele leſs Ces nah 
n they are moſt uſefully empleye 


But tlogiig Things to Liglit, alone and ofit- | 


ſelf, is of no manner of Uſe, any othe 
than as an Entertainment or Diverſion. Nei- 
ther is This at all amiſs, if it does not i 
the Ti ime e which aer be e 


. in A1 


„ An * 7 another 
End Srv hes, us to vdin@ our Lives to: 
End, which the moſt Knowing may fail of, 
and the moſt Ignorant arrive at. The, 
things belong unto the Lard our 
theſe things which are revealed er 
us, and to our Children 
may do all the Wards of 7575 . Which 
Reflection of Moſes, put in general Terms, is, 

 thatthe only Knowledge, which is of any 
Avail to us, is that which teaches us our Du. 
1. or aſſiſts us in the Diſcharge of it. The 
Oeconomy of the Univerſe, the Cork of 
Nature, Almighty Power exerted inthe Cre. 
ation and Government of the World, is qut 
of our Reach: What would be the Conſe- 
guence if we could really get an Inſight into 
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: e how much it is abovs 
2 Þ | » ſays, God un- 


N let into the ſecret Counſels of 


and have the Deſigns and M 


8 rovidence in the Creation and Goy ern 

1 of the World communicated to them; 3 
| es not belong to our Rank or Con- 2 
vil, is the only Wiſdom wick 


© 28 * affords: a | Reaſ U 


* Operplex ourlelves abo 


| A en u we wo 1 Idn not 15 
At them; but no way | 
invalidates that which is the Concluſio of the _ 
| whole Matter, Fear God, and keep his Com- 7 
mandments; for this is the whole Concern 


who endeavoured to draw Men off from la- 


bouring aſter, and laying Streſs upon other 
Knowledge, in Compariſon of that which - 
related to Morals. Our Province is Virtue * 
and Religion,” Life an Mantiers';' the Sci- 
ence of improving the Temper, and making | 
the Heart better. This is the Field aſſigned us 

to cultivate : How much it has lain neglected 

is indeed aſtoniſhing. Virtue is demonſtra- 
bly the Happineſs of Man: It conſiſts in good 
Actions proceeding from a good Principle, 
Temper or Heart. Overt-AQs are intirely 
in our Power: What remains is, that we 
learn to keep our Heart; to govern and re- 


gulate our Paſſions, Mind, Affections; that 1 


ſo we may be free from the Impotencies of 


Fear, Envy, Malice, Covetouſneſs, Ambi- 
tion; that we may be clear of theſe, conſiders 
ed as Vices ſeared in the Heart, conſidered as 
_ conſtituting a general wrong Temper ; from 
Which general wrong Frame of Mind, all 
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out upon all his Works. If it be thought 


a conſiderable thing to be acquainted with 2 


| few, a very 


few, of the Effects of infinite 
iſdom; the Situation, Bigne(s, 


and Revolution of like of the heavenly Bo- 


"herb 5 what Sentiments ſhould our Minds 
: led with concerning Him, Who appdinted 


to each its Place and Meaſure and Sphere of 
Mose all which are kept with the moſt 
uniform Conſtancy ? Mho ſtretched out the 


Heavens, and telleth the Number o 


be 


| Stars, and calleth them allby thei ir pt , 


who laid the Lene 
 comprehe geth the 


: the 2 erth, who 
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